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4 Mer BRADFORD TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 1859, 
In aid of the Funds of the BRADFORD INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY, 
will be held in St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the 28rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th ye under the especial patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, ELH. the Prince of 
Wales, &c., &c., &e. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 

SorraNi—Madame Clara Novello, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Mrs, Sun- 
derland, and Madile, Titiens. 

ContTRALtI—Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, and Madame Nantier Didiée. 

Tenoni—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Bgne Giuglini. 

Bassi—Signor Belletti, Mr. Santley, and Signor Badiali. 

Soto Pianororte—Mics Arabella Goddard. 

The band will comprise the whole of the members of the Royal Italian Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, London. 

The chorus will consist of the members of the Bradford Festival Choral Society, 
with additional soprani and alti from neighbouring towns, forming altogether an 

ORCHESTRA OF ABOVE 300 PERFORMERS, 

Mr. BROWNSMITH. 
Mr. W. JACKSON. 


Mr. COSTA 


Organist .. ee ee 
Chorus Master ee se 
CONDUCTOR a 


Tuesday Evening, August 23rd, 
Handel’s Oratorio, 
CREATION. 
Wednesday Morning, August 24th, 
Handel’s Grand 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM, 


and a selection from the Oratorio, 
JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
Thursday Morning, Angust 25th, 
Mendelssohn’s Oratoric, 
8ST. PAUL, 
Friday Morning, August 26th, 
Handel’s Oratorio, 
MESSIAH, 


. THREE GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS 
will be given on the Evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at which 
Miss Arabella Goddard will pezform the Choral Fantasia of Beethoven, and a 

. Grand Concerto, accompanied by the Full Band, &c., &c. 

The Instrumental Selections will comprise Grand Symphonies, Overtures, &c., 
&e, Also Vocal Selections from Operas, Madrigals, Part-songs, dc., &c., and 
Jackson's Cantata, THE YEAR, (first time of Performance). 

PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Securep Seats (Numbered). For each Performance, 


Stalls .. es oe + ‘ o ee 
Area(raised seats)... 9 6. we eee 
Ln gk len pes iS See 
Wost Gallery tt II Wats. las Bites ~) oe 
RESERVED SERIAL TICKETS: Transferable. 
Admitting the Holders to all the Seven Performances. 
WOOO NA) Gi vince ta tae te 
UNSECURED SEATS: For each Performance, 
North and South Galleries - ss ee os es ee 
Or a Serial Ticket, Transferable, admitting the Holder to all 
_theSeven performances .. 0... 2... es ew we (7 
Special Trains will be announced in due course. 
Forms of Application for Tickets, Programmes, and Full Particulars may be 
obtained of the Secretaries, Mr, Charles Ollivier or Mr. Charles Woodcock, St. 


George’s Hall, Bradford. 
HENRY BROWN, Mayor, 
Chairman of the General Committee; 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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RYSTAL PALACE—Mr. MANN’S BENEFIT.— 
A GRAND VOUAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT for the benefit of 
Mr. Manns, Mnsical Director of the Company’s Band, will be given on Saturday 
next, August 6th. The following eminent artists have accepted engagements ;— 
Vocalists: Madille. Artot, from the Opera Imperiale, Paris, her first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace ; Mad. Louisa Vinning, Mad. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss. 
Instrumentalists; Miss Arabella Goddard, Pianoforte; Madlle. Sophie Humler, 
Violir, her first appearance at the Crystal Palace; Herr Louis Engel, Harmonium, 
his first appearance. The Crystal Palace Band will be considerably augmented 
for the occasion. A Military Band will perform in the grounds after the Concert. 
Open at Ten. Concert at Three. Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children under i2, 
One Shilling; Reserved seats, Half-aCrown extra. Season ticket holders 
admitted free, 


DLLE. TITIENS, Mdlle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 

A Badiali, Vialetti, &c., &c. Mr. E. T. Smith respectfully informs the 

nobility, gentry, aud the public that the above artistes will commence their first 

Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





TNHE ROYAL ACADEMY over the WATER.— Vide 

Punch.—The DELEPIERRES (Jules, 8; Juliette, 6; and Julia, 4 years of 
age), whose marvellous performance on the violin have excited the wonder and 
admiration of musical circles iu France and Belgium, performs solos, duets, and 
trios every evening at the CANTERBURY HALL. 





R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA EVERY NIGHT, 

at 8. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 3. Stalls can be 
taken from the plan at the New Chinese box office daily, from 11 to 5, 3s. ; area, 
2s.; gallery, 1s. Price 6d., ‘“‘To China and Back,” by Albert Smith, forwarded 
from the Egyptian Hall, for seven stamps. 


ADAME RUDERSDORF, Miss Palmer, Mr. George 

Perren, Mr. Thomas, Herr Molique, and Signor Alberto Randegger, intend 

making their annual tour in the provinces during the months of October and 

November. Letters respecting engagements to be addressed immediately to 
Madame Rudersdorff, Park-villa, Finchley-road, St, John’s-wood, London, N.W. 








WORCESTER CATHEDRAL CHOIR. ; 
VACANCY has occurred in the Tenor Department of 
the above Choir, which it is proposed to fill up on Thursday, August 25th. 

Candidates are requested to forward their testimonia's as early as possible to Mr. 

Done, College-yard, Worcester, aud to appear personally at the morning service, 

at ten o’clock on the above-named day. The stipend of the office is £59 per 

annum. 


HE KEAN TESTIMONIAL. —Subscriptions for the 
Testimonial to be presented to CHARLES KEAN, Esq., F.S.A., will be 
received by the following Bankers :—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, Loudon ; 
The Union Bank, Pall Mall; and Mes-rs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co. ; also at Sams’, 
1, St. James-street ; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond-strect ; T. Chappell’s, New Bond- 
atrect ; and Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside. 








HE NEW OPERAS.—MEYERBEER’S DINORAH, 
arranged for pianoforte by Nordmann, in three books, 5s. each. Ducts, 6s. 
each. Verdi's VEPRES SICILIENNES, arranged for pianoforte by Nordmann, 
in three books, 5s. each. Duets 6s. eacb. Also arrangements of both Operas by 
Ascher, Kuhe, Talexy, Richards, Oury, Laurent, and Nordmann. The songs in 
Italian and English. Sole publishers, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





RLOTION to the MUSICAL, PUBLIC.—In consequence 
of the unparalleled sale of HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS !o- 
the PIANOFORTE (223rd Edition, price 4s.), Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


that their friends will kindly oblige them by forwarding 
days in advance; by this means disap- 
n.—London ; New 


have respectfully to 

their orders for this work ten or twelve ; : 
intment will be obviated, and all orders executed in their tur 

Burlington-strect. Publishers to her Majesty the Queen. 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF | 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINC. , 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Licutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. Pa , 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Established by him expressly as a Great National Institution to facilitate the En- 

couragement and Promotion of 

NATIVE MUSICAL TALENT, 

AND THE 
GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC AMONG THE 
GENERATION, 

Upon his new and effective system, also asa NorMAL ScHooL for the training of 

masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES OF Music to be established throughout the 

United Kingdom, for LirrLe CuiLprex, the whole comprising an en’ ‘rely new 

scheme of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
By blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall 
become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. | 
To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these institu- 
tions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through the 
country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled 
DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 

Who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique ard complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 

Who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Mar-hes, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing 
Songs and Choruses ir a most effective r-2aner, and to whom Dr, Mark gives a 
gratuitous General and Musical Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music; Director, 
Dr. Mark. 


RISING 


Composer, and Conductor; Lecturer to both Pri- 
vate and Public, Theoretical and Practical Instru- 
mental and Vocal Classes. . ob ee - oe 
Master of the General Educational Department: 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dict ition, | 
flistory, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- 
keeping ° ° e oe se ee ps 


Mr. Powetu 
and Two 
Assistant Teachers, 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Organ and Orchestral Class se ° Mr. BAKeEn. 

J§ Herr Stvers, 

°° ( Mr. Ecprer, 
Mons. Rocrer, 
** (Mr. BEARD. 

fa VIEUXTEMPs, 

** (Mr. T. Donovan, 

Mr. Morcayn. 
{ Mr. H. Russetr. 
** U Mr. H. Donovan. 
ee ee «« Mr. Evper. 

Messrs. PowELL and 

oe om o Exper, 
Little Boys admitted as Private Boarders at Ten Guineas per Quarter. 

Torms for Young Gentlemen to become Masters of Conservatoires of Music 

Twenty-five Guineas, . 
who will receive appointments as soon as competent. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
get ag omg j 

4ittle Boys, froma five to nine years of age, apprenticed for five years by payi 
& moderate entrance fee to covel te cxpeunes Of instrument and Sooke, winiialaas 
Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 


Pianoforte — oe e eo ee 
Violin .. ee os 

Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments .. 
Concertina (German and English) 
Vocal Classes .. oo se 


oo 


For Prospectuses, 
Manchester. 
Dr. Marx is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 


Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this — to visit his 
at 


establishment. Visiting hours :—Fro 
re eran ig rom Nine to Eleven, a.m. urdays and 





NEW CLASSICAL REVIVALS. 


FOR PIANISTS OF MODERATE ATTAINMENTS. 


BIJOUX PERDUS, 


First series, consisting of 
SIX AIRS WITH VARIATIONS 


Selected from the Works of the 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, 
And performed by 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD, 





‘FIRST SERIES. 
Mozart’s Tema con Variazioni in A. 
Dussek’s Troubadour. 
Steibelt’s Airs Russes. 
Dussek's French Airs, No. 
Do, do, do. No, 
Do. do. do, No. £ 


Price of each, 3s, 


No. 


OoP Sion 


‘Those revived pieces will be a boon to pianists, amateur and professional, who 
without being possessed of the highest powers of execution, are still desirous of 
directing their attention to first-class music, They are well worth practising with 
diligence, being not only briliiant as pieces of display, but interesting on account 
of the cleverness and well-contrasted forms of the variations. The ‘Bijoux Perdus’ 
have the advantage of being carefully fingered throughout, which will add 
materially to their general usefulness,” —Musical World. 


CHAPPELL & CO0., 49 and 50, New Bond-street, 








12,000 Engraved Plates, Copyrights, &c., being a considerable portion of the stock 
of Messrs EWER, and Co., of Oxford-street, 


ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON, beg to announce, 


that they are preparing for immediate sale (iu consequence of the retire- 
ment of the principa!) a considerable portion of the highly valuable stock of 
Messrs. EWER & CO., of Oxford-street (a portion having Coos disposed of by 
private treaty), This important stock consists of about 12,000 plates, comprising 
original copyright works and arrangements by celebrated English and foreign 
composers, Further particulars will be announced. Catalogues will be sent on 
application, 


8. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


@ Mr. Pratten has much gratification in announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a ‘‘ Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute, 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time the top octave possesses advantages which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable. 

Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-strect, from 11 to 12 
o’clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument. 





Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


SPENDID FESTIVAL GIFT. 
CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM. 


DEDICATED TO M, COSTA, ESQ. 
ONTAINING 100 favourite Oratorio and Opera Airs for 


the Pianoforte, beautifully illustrated with Portrait, Print, &c., forming an 
elegant present and remembrance of the Great Festival. G, Lonsdale, 26, Old 
Bond-street ; and Messrs, Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


AN be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Blower 
apply to CARRELL, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, solefauthorised makers 
. agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentee, 
8. 








Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents. 


Organ Builders supplied onliberal terms. 
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REVIEWS. 

“ Dinorah,” Polka mazurka—par Talexy. “Dinorah, ou 
le Pardon de Plotrmel, air de Vombre’—par Brinley 
Richards. “Air de'Pombre, de Dinorah, ow le Pardon de 
Ploérmel”—par Mad, Oury. “Dinorah, ow le Pardon de 
Plotrmel,” Illustration—par J. Ascher (Boosey and Sons). 
That the new and successful opera of M. Meyerbeer 
should already have proved a fruitful source of “ tran- 
scription” for the pianoforte, it was natural to expect. 
The themes are too tempting to be resisted; and so 
our popular manufacturers of fantasias have not attempted 
to resist. Here we have a batch of four, and all from skil- 
ful and experienced practitioners, all from fashionable and 
universally accepted composers for the drawing-room—we beg 
pardon, salon. M. Ascher, with whose sparkling antecedents 
our amateurreadersare well acquainted, has selected the “ Ave 
Maria,” a theme from the overture, The Song of the Hunter, 
and the Air de [Ombre, which he hasstrung together so pret- 
tily, that his “Z2/ustration” may without hyperbole be likened 
to a necklace of pearls, the melodies of M. Meyerbeer 
being, of course, the pearls. Mad. Oury has limited 
herself to the Air de [TOmbre, which she has “reproduced” 
and ornamented (if a thing so perfect in itself can admit of 
ornament) in that graceful, brilliant, and effective manner 
in which she is so practised an adept. Madame Oury’s 
“transcription” is of considerable difficulty, and addresses 
itself on that account to more or less accomplished 
virtuost. Mr. Brinley Richards, too, has appropriated 
the “Air de Ombre,” which —his object being to 
provide a morceau de salon suited to the powers of mo- 
derately endowed executants—he has transposed into an 


easier key (E flat), and treated accordingly. Like all that 
proceeds from this prolific gentleman’s pen, his “transcrip- 


tion” is elegant and at the same time showy. “ Talexy” 
has been at considerable pains to turn the “ Ai de l’Ombre,” 
the Song of the Hunter, and other themes, or parts of 
themes, into a “polka-mazurka,” which will doubtless pro- 
pitiate the votaries of Terpsichore, whatever M. Meyerbeer 
may be disposed to think of it. 

“ Les Vépres Siciliennes ;” transcription—par J. Ascher— 
(Boosey and Son). More “transcription,” and good, too, in 
its way. This time M. Ascher has selected one of the most 
popular and readily appreciated choruses in Sig. Verdi's 
grand French opera, and arranged it with such ability that, 
although the piece does not present a single difficulty worth 
mentioning, the effect is remarkably brilliant. The least 
aspiring dilettante pianist may contrive to exhibit his ac- 
quirements to advantage in this elegant and neatly-written 
fantasy. 

“ Garibaldi’s March”—by Emile Berger—“ Dream of the 
Rose—waltz, by Carl Burckhardt (Boosey and Sons). Both 
of these pieces were reviewed some time since. We decline 
to open them again, for two reasons—first, because we are 
not desirous, in this very hot weather, of undertaking more 
labour than is absolutely requisite ; secondly, because a 
closer acquaintance might (possibly) justify a modification of 
= first opinion, which (if we remember well) was favour- 
able. 

“ Nelly Gray”—words by John Oxenford, Esq., music by 
M. W. Balfe, Esq.—composed expressly for Mr. J. W. 
Raynor, of Christy’s Minstrels ; with a portrait of Mr. J. W. 
Raynor, Christy’s Ministrels (Boosey and Sons). We know 
not which deserves the larger amount of credit, poet or 


| composer—so cleverly have J. Oxenford and M. W. Balfe, 
Esquires, assumed the attributes of niggers. This is cer- 
tainly as good a nigger song as ever came from Negroland. 
“ Lucy Neale” herself is matched by “Nelly Gray” in raciness 
and vigour. Tune of solo and tune of chorus are alike 
catching. Those who have heard it sung by Mr. J. W. 
Raynor of Christy’s Ministrels will testify to the justice of 
this opinion. Yes, “ Nelly Gray” will go down to posterity 
with “Lucy Neale”— 
“Whose master’s name was Beale.” 

It has kept Mr. J. W. Raynor, of Christy’s minstrels, on 
his legs for the last three months. Now, without delay, 
J. Oxenford and M. W. Balfe, Esquires, should put their 
heads together and concoct between them an original nigger 
opera. They can do it without burnt cork or soot. But, 
whether or no, may they live for ever, and propagate “ Nelly 
Grays!” 7 

“Six Hymn Tunes, two Chants, and a Doxology, for four 
voices, with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte, 
adapted to appropriate words from the new selection of 
Psalms and Hymns, originally sung by the parochial children 
at St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey’—composed by Haydn 
Wilson, organist of the church, Op. 5 (J. Hart). We have 
seen worse (a deal worse) music than is contained in the above. 
“Newington Butts” is a grave and well conducted tune. 
Worse (a great deal worse) music, too, has been seen than 
“Twenty Interludes, for the organ or seraphine”—same 
composer (T. C. Bates). Interlude “No. 13” is an excellent 
interlude of its measures, as is the Canon, “No 14,” which, 
moreover, is not a canon. Worse (a very great deal worse) 
music may be found than Twelve Sonatinas, for the piano- 
forte, with an accompaniment for the flute or violin, 
composed expressly for juvenile performers, as an intro- 
duction to the keys most‘in use, and also as a first essay for 
beginners playing together, “with the obligato violin passages 
placed above the pianoforte part, to be played by a third 
hand in the absence of i ad libitum” —same composer, 
Op. 7 (T. E. Purday)—which, among other things, reminds 
us that “obdligato” should be spelt with two b’s. Lastly, 
worse (a very, very great deal worse) music is current than “ A 
Second Set of Sia Overtures, for the pianoforte, with accom- 
paniments for flute, violin, violoncello, and contrabasso,” 
same composer, Op. 4, (same publishers)—by which we are 
reminded that we have never seen the “ first-set,” and are 
therefore unable to adjudicate between the merits of the 
two. 

“ The Miller’s Daughter’—song by Alfred Tennyson, set 
to music for Mr. Sims Reeves, by M. W. Balfe. “ Riflemen, 
Form” —patriotic appeal, words from Z'he Times, composed 
and dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, by M. W. 
Balfe. “ Swifter far than Swallow’s flight”—song, composed 
for, and dedicated to E. Cunningham Boosey, Esq., by 
Emile Berger. “Thou art so near and yet so far,” com- 
posed and dedicated to the Princess Paul Esterhazy, by Alex- 
ander Reichardt (Boosey and Sons). “Thou art so near 
and yet so far,” is an admirable English version, made by 
Mr. John Oxenford of the popular Lied, “Du bist mir nah 
und doch so fern,” in which the talented “ fiirstlich-Ester- 
hazyscher Kammerséinger” has added so much to his reputa- 
tion as a singer while gaining a new reputation as a 
composer. Of M. Emile Berger's little song we have spoken 
favourably already, or we are very much mistaken. If not, 
we may state that it is as charming as it is unobtrusive. 
Of Mr, Balfe’s vigorous music to “ Riflemen, Form,” we are 
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sure we have recorded our opinion. His setting of Mr. 
Tennyson's exquisite ballad, however, is a novelty, and a 
welcome one, welcome alike for its engaging simplicity and 
unaffected grace. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EUROPEAN PSALMIST. 

Sir,—A letter (page 392, Musical World, June 18, signed 
“ Organist,”) met my notice but lately. 

The preparation of my Psalmody work, “The European 
Psalmist,” has been delayed, I confess, longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but I hope soon to place what remains to be 
done in the hands of the engraver, who, on several occasions, has 
been unable to proceed when required by me to do so. 

“ Organist” alludes to the fact that some subscribers have paid 
in advance, and had long to wait, to which I beg to say that, in 
several instances, where impatience was expressed, I returned 
the subscription money, and, in all cases, on subscribers objecting 
to wait longer for my work, TI will act similarly. 

I have been induced to accept subscriptions in advance from 
what occurred in the collection of payments for a former sub- 
scription work of mine, 7.e., “Twelve Anthems,” when several 
subscribers, musical professors, I regret to say, did not, by any 
means, behave with that punctilious regard for their pecuniary 
obligation which would have rendered our dealings nothing but 
a pleasure. 

I must not conclude this letter without disclaiming the high 
praises offered me by “Organist” in the following: “Great 
eagerness has been evinced to obtain Dr. Wesley’s promised 
work in preference to all others, as it was reasonably supposed 
that no one else could produce a work of the kind, possessing so 
many excellencies.” But, permit me to add, I do certainly 
expect that the book will be both such as I can conscientiously 
approve of and can recommend to all persons interested in the 
music of ordinary public worship. 

Considering that more than three-fourths of the work has 
heen engraved for several years past, it must be seen that the 
greatest sufferer by the delay is, your obedient servant, 

Winchester, July 26. SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY. 








ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


Sir,—lI have read with great interest the very able account of 
the organs of St. Martin’s, contributed by “F.C.” If the 
enclosed advertisement taken from the Maidstone Journal of 
1799 will interest your readers in connection with this subject 
you are welcome to it. 

“CAPITAL CHURCH ORGAN. 

“The. parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, having contracted for anew 
organ, to be built on a larger scale than that now in use, propose 
selling the present organ, which is built in the cathedral style, with a 
separate choir organ in front. 

“The organ contains twenty-two stops, three rows of keys, and a 
set of pedals, } 

“The organ to be seen and examined by application to Mr. Thomas 
Goodall, bricklayer, Chandos-street, or Mr. Christopher Brown, pawn- 
broker, Long-acre, the churchwardens, to whom proposals for purchase 
are to be made.” 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Maidstone, July 19th, 1859. OBOE. 

g an I hope to see other articles on organs in your paper by 

(“Hope told a flattering tale.”—Ep.] 





JONES’S COMPANY. 
; ; 17, Hercules Chambers, Tuesday. 
Sir,—It is currently reported that Mr. E. T. Smith is making 
engagements for a gigantic opera bout next year, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Will you permit me to suggest the following 
as a company of vocalists not to be surpassed at any theatre in 
the world : 


Soprani—Tietjens, Ortolani (who was never made enough of), Miss 





Pyne, or, if she cannot be obtained, Miss Thompson. Contralti~ 
Alboni, Guarducci. Tenori—Giuglini, Mongini, and Belart (who is a 
perfect vocalist, and a fortune to any manager who has the vous to 
work him properly). Baritoni—Badiali, Fagotti, Belletti (hardly a 
deep bass). Bassi—Marini and Formes. 
Yours obediently, 
ERNEST JONES. 





THE RATIO. OF THE MINOR THIRD. 

Sir,—If the speculations of your correspondent Mr. Hewitt are to be 
accepted as embodying the true relations between music and numbers, 
well may the practical musicians set their faces against all speculations 
of the kind, and trust rather to the instincts of the ear, They may say 
to their more learned confréres—“ We care nothing about your ratios 
and your vibrations; they evidently lead you in error, for your conclu- 
sions are in opposition to nature. What everybody feels to be true 
must be true, and we shall go on our own way.” This was, in fact, 
the language used by the Aristoxenians of ancient Greece towards the 
mathematicians of the day who would lay down laws for the tuning of 
the lyre. And the Aristoxenians were right, because their antagonists 
were not in a position to lay down any absolute laws on the subject. 
They knew nothing of the physical condition of sound, nor of the true 
relations of the intervals, with the exception of the 4th, 5th, and 
octave. The case is different now. Thanks to modern physical experi- 
menters and mathematicians, these relations are now in the clear light 
of day, and it is somewhat puzzling to find a musician of 1859, and 
living in the capital of England, calling one of them, in fact two of 
them, in question, but confessing, with singular inconsistency (in his 
letter of the 28rd), that he does not “ pretend to know what are and 
what are not perfect concords.” As I consider Mr. Hewitt totally in 
error in his views respecting the ratio of the minor 8rd, permit me to 
enter a little into detail, with a view of setting him right, confining 
myself to the concords; the following seven are now held to be the 
basis of all the intervals used in composition :— 

The octave represented by the ratio 1 : 2 

Fifth : 

Fourth 

Major 3rd 

Minor 3rd 

Major 6th 

Minor 6th ,, 1. 5: 
The two latter being the octave complements to the thirds, major, and 
minor. It is impossible not to be struck with the extreme simplicity 
of this scheme, especially when we consider the stupendous effect 
produced by it. It is so consonant with the other great laws of 
nature, that we may @ priori dispute any emendations that come to us 
stamped with complexity. Mr. Hewitt lays down the principle that a 
ratio alters its character and its nature according to the relations in 
which it stands to other ratios and other sounds ; that a minor third, for 
example, so long as it is viewed with reference to the major triad, has 
the ratio of 5: 6, but as soon as it forms an element in the minor triad 
it has the ratio of 16: 19, although there has been no alteration made 
in the pitch of either of its extremes, The same may, of course, be 
said of all the other intervals, since they all stand in varying relations 
to each other. And how is this principle made out? The following 
proof of the minor third having the ratio of 5:6, Mr. Hewitt will not 
object to, since he seems to place some faith in the fifth 2:3, and the 
major third 4:5, and has, moreover, a faith in figures generally. The 
fifth itself is composed of a major and minor third. The keyboard of a 
pianoforte shows this in a superficial way, and the fact that ¢ and § make 
proves it in a scientific manner. If from the fifth 3 the major third 
be subtracted, that is by compounding together 2 and 4, the remainder 
is the minor third § or the ratio 5:6. The proof is complete. “ But 
that depends upon how you look at it,” says Mr. H. And how does 
he look at it? Let us proceed,” he says, (July 16th,) ‘‘to examine 
the minor third by reference to the ratio6to 5, Here the No. 6, 
which answers to the higher sound, represents the octave to 3, and as 
the ratio 3 universally points to the fifth below, and the ratio 5 to the 
major 3rd below as the basis ; hence it follows, that A flat is the basis 
to the minor third C E flat, and consequently to the common chord C 


4 E flat G. But as the sound A flat is horribly discordant with this chord, 


the fact of its being the basis, or, I should rather say, one of the bases ap- 
pertaining to this chord, consistently with its assumed false ratio, is quietly 
set aside, and the basis C, the result of my ratio, substituted instead. 

Again, on the 3rd July, he says: “I am well aware that 6 to 5 is the 
assumed ratio of the minor third, but when the lower sound represents 
the basis, as in the chord of C, E flat, G in the key of C, this assumed 
ratio is false; and, if put to the test of experiment, will be found out 
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of tune and considerably too sharp. If it be desired to compare the 
ratio of the major 8rd, which is 5, with that of the minor third, which 
is 19, 5 must be elevated to its octave 10, and thence to its second 
octave 20.” Well, let the upper sound of the ratio 5 to 6 be reduced 
to 3. Now, does the ratio 3, by which I presume Mr. H. means the 
ratio of the minor third, though 8 by itself can never form a ratio, 
universally point to the 5th below, and the ratio 5 point to the 
major 8rd? There is neither universality nor necessity in the 
case. The two notes, G and E flat, referred to in Mr. Hewitt’s 
example, may stand in very different relations to other notes. If G 
be considered a fifth, then it points as a matter of course to C as its 
base; if it be considered a major third, then E flat is its base; if a 
fourth, then D is its base; and so on of others. The same may be 
said of the E flat, one of whose relations is of course A flat, but this 
has nothing whatever to do with the ratios themselves, which always 
remain the same, just or tempered as the case may be. It would be 
strange, indeed, were it otherwise. No such thing as certainty could 
exist in matters of pitch and temperament, and, to borrow an illustra- 
tion from chemistry, it would be as if the chemical equivalents that 
play so conspicuous and valuable a part in that science were to vary 
with every new combination, an atom of oxygen being one thing in 
water, and another in an oxide of iron. But in any case, and looking 
at the matter from Mr. Hewitt’s point of view, I am quite at a loss to 
understand how the “ assumed false” ratio 5 to 6 becomes considerably 
too sharp, supposing the four notes, A flat, C, E flat, and G to be 
tuned so that the major third A flat C, the minor third C E flat, and 
the major third E flat G are quite perfect. In this case there could 
of course be no question as to flatness or sharpness. But supposing 
them to be tempered, and by way of testing the accuracy of Mr. 
Hewitt’s statements, suppose them to stand as they would do ifa 
pianoforte or organ were tuned on the system of equal tem- 
perament. In this case—and here logarithms are the best figures 
we can use, the results being, however, easily understood, even 
by those not familiar with logarithmic ratios—the fifth will be flattened 
in a ratio represented by the logarithm .000490 (six places of 
decimals). The major third will be sharpened by .003434, and the 
minor third flattened by .003924, which is the sum of the other two, 
and necessarily correct, because the raising of C, and the simultaneous 
depressing of E flat, diminish the interval in both directions. In 
what way, then, does the minor third become considerably too sharp? 
The fact is, that neither Mr. Hewitt nor any one else could temper the 
pianoforte so that the minor thirds should be sharp. And supposing for 
a moment the ratio of 16 to 19, which is really the “ assumed” ratio, 
not 5 to 6, were theoretically correct, it never is, and never can be put 
into practice, The amount of dislocation of the intervals in the sys- 
tem of equal temperament has just been stated, and it is generally 
acknowledged that the thirds, and consequently the sixths, could not 
be put more out of tune without doing violence to the ear, and this is 
the reason why an unequal temperament is often preferred for the 
organ. Now the difference between the ratio 5 to 6, and 16 to 19, is 
95 to 96, whose logarithm is .004547, which may be seen at once to 
involve a greater departure from just intonation than in the equal tem- 
perament system. And, in fact, on the supposition of 16 to 19 being 
the true ratio of the minor third, anything like a bearable system of 
temperament would be impossible, as anyone will find who makes 
the calculation, Both theory and practice then lead us to reject 
this ratio as entirely assumed, and in no way true to nature. 
Mr. Hewitt, it appears to me, has adopted the long exploded theory of 
Rousseau, basing all musical harmony upon the aliquot divisions of a 
string or pipe. His theory, or gratuitous hypothesis, for it is nothing 
better, besides being open to the fatal objection that we might have 
possessed our present system of harmony though no such things as 
strings or pipes had ever existed, was rejected on the ground that it 
failed to account for the minor 8rd and major 6th. It is some- 
times pretended even now that it accounts for the dominant 7th; but it 
does no such thing, since the 7th in use does not and could not corre- 
spond with the 7thrdivision of astring. The 19th division gives a note 
approximating to a minor third with the base, but it is not the true 
ratio. Mr. Hewitt has mixed up the question of ratios with a curious 
fact connected with the minor triad, which, though it has long been 
known, has not been much adverted to by writers on the subject. It 
was discovered by Sartini so long back as 1715 that any two sounds in 
perfect tune and given out with some force, produced or generated a 
third sound lower down than either, which third sound received the 
name of the grave harmonic. It is known now that this third.sound 
18 produced by the coincident vibration, and is always unity in refe- 
rence to the terms of the ratio of the two sounds. This harmonic 
Corresponds to what musicians have agreed to call the fundamental 
bars, Now it is a striking fact, and one that exhibits the pro- 





foundest wisdom of the Almighty architect of this beautiful scheme, 
that in the major triad, C, E and G, for example, consisting of three 
pairs of sounds, a major third, a minor third, and a fifth, each pair 
gives the same grave harmonic or fundamental bass C, and the triad 
itself receives the name of “a chord,” in the singular number, though 
it really consists of three chords bound up in this unity. Coming to 
the minor triad, A, C, E, for example, it is found that each pair of 
sounds AC, CI, and AE, gives: different grave harmonic or funda- 
mental base, The first pair gives F, the second OC, and the third A, 
harmonious amongst themselves, being in fact the major triad in F, 
but this F forming a very discordant relation with E, the upper séund 
of the chord. The minor triad therefore has three fundamental basses, 
and, instead of being termed a chord, should rather be considered a 
collection of chords, at all events a compound chord, to distinguish it 
from the major, which ought to be termed a simple chord. Some 
practical conclusions I think flow from this fact, but I cannot 
enter into them at present. I would, however, venture to throw 
out the hint that we have in these bases an explanation of the marked 
difference in the effect produced on the ear by the major and minor 
triads. On the face of the thing, it would seem not a little singular 
that the same elements, a major third, minor third, and fifth existing 
in each triad, and each interval bearing it8 own distinctive character, 
and giving a character to the compound, do not produce the same 
effect in each combination, and that a mere change of position would 
produce so great a difference. It is only fair to acknowledge that 

Mr. Hewitt scems to be aware of these different basses, but he has 

mixed them up in a very confused manner with Rousseau’s ridiculous 

theory, and been very successful in making what is really a very simple 
matter, exceedingly complex and not a little perplexing. For the sake 

of those whose knowledge of the subject may not enable them to 

unravel Mr. Hewitt’s tangled skein, I have troubled you with this 

somewhat lengthened communication. 

Your obedient servant, 


Manchester, 27th July, 1859. A. G. HENDERSON. 








OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC, 
AND THE FACTS UPON WHICH ALL OUR KNOWLEDGE 
RELATING THERETO IS BASED. 
By D. C. Hewirr. 
(Concluded from page 455.) 

To state formally that in order successfully to explore and ex- 
pose to view the mysteries appertaining to music, it is requisite to 
know the sounds of which, as a scale, a chord, or a tune, it is com- 
posed, and also to fix upon the means beat adapted to represent and 
express these sounds, will perhaps appear to many in the light of a 
truism which it were needless to premise. Nevertheless, in respect to 
music, this is the groundwork of which we still stand in need; and 
since, in the absence of a foundation, the elements of which are ob- 
tained from nature, science, properly so called, can have no place, and 
consequently, to us, no existence; we, in the meantime, are doomed to 
pay for, chew, swallow, and, if possible, digest any trash that may be 
imposed upon us as relating to its theory or grammar. Now the 
oracles of nature, given in reply to experiments are to us revela- 
tions or discoveries, whence it follows that discovery and not 
invention should be the primary object of all scientific pur- 
suits, For inventions which originate in man partake of 
his imperfections; but discoveries, inasmuch as they relate 
to nature, and to the facts resulting from the operation of the laws 
of nature, are free from these imperfections. Close observation, 
combined with natural talent and ready apprehension, has sometimes, 
as it were accidentally, led the way to a useful and valuable discovery ; 
but a train of coherent discoveries, all pointing to, and confirmatory 
of, some general principle, never was and never will be made, except 
by those duly prepared by education and events for the fulfilment of 
such a task. It may here be observed that the so-called theory of 
music relates practically, that is in its application to keyed instru- 
ments, to the 12 sounds in the octave which constitute the semi-tonic 
scale, in its application to the notation to 17 sounds in the octave, and 
in its application to the voice, violin, &c., to inumerable other intervals, 
far more subtle and refined in their nature. Hence it appears that 
the capabilities of the notation, though too ample for the piano or 
organ, &e., is nevertheless too limited for the voice and violin, &c. But 
since it is an admitted fact that the domain of science always exceeds 
the boundaries of art, does it not follow that if the capabilities of 
the notation be too limited for the voice, violin, &c., it must also 
be too limited for science? Be it remembered, moreover, that 
the piano and organ key-board, and also the notation, are of man 
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and his inventions, and therefore finite aud imperfect; but Science of 
the infinite, and, therefore, in itself perfect. To suppose that, in the 
key of C, the symbols C sharp, D flat,—D sharp, E flat,—F sharp, G 
flat, —G sharp, A flat,—A sharp, B flat—represent a single sound each, 
is to the last degree puerile; and to give assent to the fiction that in 
every instance the sound of the first in the series (those to which the 
sharp is prefixed is below the sccond, to which the flat is 
prefixed), is meanly to succumb to ignorance and_ arrogance; 
and to do this in opposition to the perceptions of the ear, is as humili- 
ating to the parties concerned as it is disgraceful. Among other fictions 
may be mentioned the two celebrated intervals dubbed THE ComMA, 
$0 to 81, and tmz ENuarmonic Dresis 125 to 128, about which so 
much time, money, and so many reams of paper have been wasted, 
Why these highly-honoured intervals are here called fictions, is, because 
they represent sounds appertaining to different keys, and not to sounds 
in the same key. For the sounds specially belonging to the same key 
result from the primes, and the primes only, appertaining to the bases 
of that key. As the primes ever have been, they still are, a 
sad bore to the mathematician in his fanciful speculations 
abont music, and for the intrusion of which, among other 
numbers, he is obliged to make many awkward apologies. 
1 have now, I hope, said enough to show that in appealing to experi- 
ment I appeal to nature in confirmation of the facts upon which I 
propose to erect a temple of science; and in appealing to numbers I 
appeal to that, and to that only, which is competent accurately to 
represent, and give expression to, all the exigencies which can possibly 
arise. Let it then be borne in mind that what I here contend for, is, 
that though the thereabouts of the sounds required, as expressed by 
the notation, may be sufficient for practical purposes, it is not so as the 
exponent of science, wherein the absolutely perfect or exact sounds 
must be known and correctly stated. 

At present it is not convenient for me to publish my MS. works 
relating to this subject, and, until this is done, no one can form 
any correct idea of what I am able to accomplish, or of the effects 
which these works may hereafter produce. As an_ irrefragable 
proof of their truth and practical importance, I endeavoured, some 
time ago to draw attention to the subject, by reference to a diagram 
which T call “the Musical Ratiometer,” wherein a kind of coup d’cil 
is given of the entire subject; and as this diagram, like a map, speaks 
to the eye, it is adapted, in a great measure, to supersede the labour of 
mental reflection, and especially in cases wherein this labour is, in its 
nature, more troublesome than edifying. But, at present, the matter 
still rests in statu quo; the only point obtained being a verification of 
the fact that, to those who turn their backs to it, and look in the oppo- 
site direction, it is of no use, except as affording additional evidence of 
the truth of the old adage that—none are so blind a3 those who will 
I am, sir, yours, &e., 

D, C, Hewirr. 


not see, 
10, King Street, Holborn, W 
27 July, 1859. 


MR. SIMS REEVES AT THE SURREY GARDENS, 
(From the “Daily Telegraph.) 

«.—I have just read your remarks upon the disturbance that took 
t the concert given last night at the Surrey Gardens, and hope 
allow me, as one of the audience, to express an opinion upon 
in the first place, I think that the real cause of the in- 
rruption was entirely owing to the conduct of Mr. Reeves himself. I 
think the public who pay him—and such enormous sums, too—have a 
right to expect and receive a great deal more consideration from the 
hands of that gentleman than he is in the habit of awarding. I feel 
iite sure that your account of the affair will meet with the disapproval 
41 the majority of that vast audience, and I hope you will excuse me 
for stating, 1 really think you must have sat there with both ears and 
closed, or you would have heard and seen that it was the general 
desire of the audience that Mr, Reeves should sing again. What 
would have beea the difference to the vuealist ? Here is a single man, 
8as much as any other singer, refuses an encore, when 


cyes 


paid four time 
1 by upwards of five thougand people! No man admires the 
great vocal powers of our eminent tenor more than I do; but, when I 
see aman treating the wishes of an immense assembly with utter con- 
tempt, I then begin to think that it is the duty of that assembly to call 
the offender to account. 
_ Thope the lesson of last night will not be forgotten,and that, the next 
tine Mr. Reeves is honoured with such an audience as that congre- 
gated last night at the Surrey Gardens, he will think twice before 
placing himself in so unenviable a position. You must bear in mind 


5 


that the principal part of the audience went expressly to hear Mr. 











Reeves, and cared very little about any other singer, he being the great 
object of attraction ; it was therefore excusable in their asking him to 
sing again, which he could easily have done, without the slightest in- 
convenience to himself, and at the same time have afforded very con- 
siderable pleasure to a great number of people, and particularly to your 
humble servant, ONE oF THE AUDIENCE. 

July 26. 

[We have inserted the foregoing letter through a desire to afford 
“One of the Audience,” whom we may also, we suppose, consider as 
“one of the public,” an opportunity of expressing his opinion; but as, 
at the samo time, we are desirous of rendering justice where justice is 
due, we have to record our conviction that Mr, Sims Reeves has in no 
respect derogated from his responsibilities as a vocalist and as a gentle- 
man; and that with reference to the unseemly fracas of Monday night, 
he should be, and is, wholly exonerated from blame. ‘The British 
public, who applaud their favourites to the echo so long as they please 
them, hoot and all but pelt them when they will not accede to un- 
reasonable demands, and cast them by when they have no longer the 
power to attract, seem specially to have signulled out Mr. Sims 
Reeves as the object of their capricious rage; and this is not 
the first time that our great English tenor has been made to suffer 
from the puerile phrenzy of the most unreasonable of mobs—a well- 
dressed one. ‘One of the Audience” appears to forget that the finale 
to Lucia is a long and difficult piece of vocalisation, calculated to 
exhaust the most robust artist; and that to demand its repetition 
from Mr. Reeves was to seck the infliction of positive torture ona 
person of delicate organisation. Singers have too long been oppressed 
by the tyranny of encores and the almost brutal exigence of musical 
audiences, and it is time that artists should make a bold stand, and 
emancipate themselves from an intolerable thraldom. The “gene- 
ral decree” of five thousand persons cannot be permitted to 
foree a man to ruin the finest voice that has been 
heard for years. With respect to the “enormous sums” 
paid to Mr. Sims Reeves, they are not paid by the public. A visitor 
who pays a shilling to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy might 
with equal justice complain of the “enormous sum” of a thousand 
pounds paid to Sir Edwin Landseer or Mr. Millais for a picture, Mr. 
Reeves is deservedly a very popular favourite and a great attraction. 
The entrepreneurs of concerts pay him, doubtless, exceedingly handsome 
terms; but they very liberally, if not judiciously, admit the public to 
hear Mr. Sims Reeves for a shilling, when a few years since half-a- 
guinea would have been the sum charged. The public ought to be 
grateful to those who entertain them; and the “audience,” of whom 
our correspondent is “one,” would have done better in exercising ® 
little more forbearance and a little stronger sense of public decency.— 
Ep. D. 7. 





OUR SCHUMANN. 
By Our SopoLewsky. 
(Continued from page 478.) 

Fionestan says: “A Grecian sculptor, being requested to make 
asketch for a monument to Alexander, proposed to cut out 
Mount Atlas for his statue, that was to hold out in one hand a 
town into the air, The man was declared to be crazy; in 
truth he is less so than these German penny subscriptions. 
Perhaps Beethoven does not deserve an inferior monument, but 
beware lest one day, on your overturned stone for him, be 
written those lines of Goethe’s :— 

“ As long as the worthy man lives and moves, 
They would be right glad to stone him ; 
But then when afterwards he be dead, 
Quickly they gather large alms for him, 
Or rather in honor of his need in life, 
A monument to erect.” 


Jonathan’s opinion is this: “Now if, by all means some one 
must be rescued from oblivion, you had better bestow some 
immortality on the critics of Beethoven, especially upon him 
who, in the Allgemeine Musicalische Zeitung (General Music 
Journal) of the year 1799, prophesies (page 151), ‘If Mr. Von 
Beethoven would cease his self-sacrifice, if he would follow the 
guidance of nature, he, with his talent and assiduity, would be 
sure to furnish much good music for the piano.’ 

“Since then, thirty-seven years have passed away; the name 
of Beethoven has grown more and more expanded, splendid like 
a heavenly sunflower, whilst the critic has shrivelled up to a 
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eames 
blind nettle in his garret. I should however like to know 
the rogue and open a subscription for him against eventual 
starvation.” 

Borne says: “By and by we should propose to build a 
monument even to God.” Schumann adds: “A monument is 
but a ruin turned forwards (just as a ruin is a monument 
turned backwards).” Eusebius exclaims : “ Establish in remem- 
prance of him an Academy of German music, in which before 
all Ais theory be taught, that grand theory according to which 
music ought not to be practiced by every one, as a common 
craft, but should be opened by priests as a fairy-land to the 
most select!” To them Raro replies: “We must show our 
veneration also outwardly some way or other.” 

Now I do not know whether or not Schumann delivered the 
proceeds of this composition for the completion of the monument. 
Obole it was not called, thus much I know; besides it was too 
weighty a piece of gold to bear this humble name. Of this 
work I am infinitely fond, and every pianist who takes it in 
hand will be highly delighted with it. Power and delicacy are 
wonderfully associated in it; and in general the delicate is 
altogether the true power of Schumann. How sweet are his 
children-scenes; how fragrant and serene his little fancy-pieces 
which he dedicated to my pupil, Miss Ladlar, a young amiable 
Scotch lady, while she was for some time at Leipzig, playing at 
concerts. He used often to sit with her till late in the night, she 
told me, silently listening to her playing, oftener still dreaming 
with his eyes up to the clouds, as one removed from this world, 
She thinks he then no longer heard her tones but much more 
beautiful ones ; and the next day he would bring with him a 
little fantasia. She at that time shared her artistical admiration 
of Schumann with Clara Wiek. 

These fantasias, small, but so replete with beauty, may, in 
some respect, be compared to the Lost Groschen, by Beethoven. 

In the heritage left by Beethoven, a caprice was found, which 
in manuscript was entitled, Rage at the Lost Groschen, spent in a 
Caprice. Of this Schumann says: “ Perhaps you will not think 
it worthy of Beethoven, just as the air to “ Freude, schiner, 
Gotterfunken,” (joy, beautiful scintillation of the gods), in his 
Ninth Symphony, and place it far below the Zroica. But indeed, if 
ever, at a resurrection of the arts, the genius of truth should 
hold the balance, and ten of the newest pathetic overtures, some 
operas and oratorios should lie in the scale, and the Lost Groschen 
in the other, all overtures, operas, and oratorios would fly on 
high, as high as heaven.” 

It is the same with these little fantasias. Schumann, the 
fancy-monger (2s such he was first considered), could not only 
dream thus amiably in tones, but also in words ; and, whilst he 
composed for Miss Ladlar, he wrote verses for Clara Wieck :— 





* An angel-child came from the sky, 
And over the chords flings melody ; 
And as she gently sweeps the keys, 
Around her magic circles hover, 
Shape on shape 
And fancy fair : 

Erlking old, 

And Mignon mild, 

And daring knight 

In his coat of mail, 

And kneeling nun 

In pious raptures. 
The men who heard it they have raged, 
As if it was a songstress highly praised : 
Without delay the angel-child 
Then hastens home, the sweet, the mild.” 

Florestan, Eusebius, and the other David-Confederates, all of 
whom were represented by Schumann, were volatized in the 
Peri, Since this composition, which Schumann himself con- 
sidered his best, nothing more has been heard of them. 

His frame of mind 4 tat profounder, graver, and at last 
degenerated into that incurable malady of which he died in 
1856 (at the age of 46); in the Pilgrimage of the Rose, the mill- 
wheel elacks with a little liveliness ; his Mignon and his Harper 
disengaged themselves more and more from the earthly, and 
their requiem was in fact also his own. 





They are divine songs for him that feels deeply. Many will 
find there too little melody and too much declamation, and still 
the composition must be as he made it; and I would not for all 
the world have it otherwise. 

Schumann was the genuine pure artist. His motto was, 
“The laws of morals are also those of art !” 

Nevertheless he was misjudged by many. They thought him 
proud, reserved, indifferent ; and, besides that, men spoke of him 
one ungenerous thing and another. But there was no truth in 
them. It is true he resembled frozen water, but he could melt 
at times, and was then extremely amiable, sprightly, and 
humourous, and recognised joyfully every good wherever he 
found it. Only against Auber and Meyerbeer he had an aversion. 
Thus he says of an opera of Auber’s: “Opera of a musical 
favorite child of fortune. The subject has preserved it. The 
music by far too rude, without character, and, besides all that, 
shockingly harmonised.” 

As for Meyerbeer’s music—(but we are sick of this rubbish of 
the new “school” in reference to the man they most fear and 
envy.—Eb.) 

Of Wagner’s Tannhiiuser he says: “An opera of whicha 
decided opinion cannot be given thus in haste and briefly. It 
certainly has a tint of genius. If he were as melodious a 
musician as he is an ingenious one, he would be the man of our 
time. 

Of the Favorite of Donizetti : “ Puppet-show-music !” 

Of Zuryanthe: “ A chain of brilliant jewels from the beginning 
to the ond” 

Of Jean de Paris, Figaro, and the Barber: “The first comic 
operas of the world.” 

Of Iphigenia in Aulis, by Gluck: “As long as the world 
stands, such music will reappear at intervals; it never grows 
stale.” 

Of Schumann’s music also there is much that never will grow 
stale ; therefore we shall not ponder about 2 monument for him ; 
we shall find it in his works. 


Beruioz in 1837—(From Heinrich Heine’s Letters.)—From 
Berlioz we shall soon have an opera. The subject is an episode 
from the life of Benvenuto Cellini, the casting of the Perseus. 
Something extraordinary is expected, since this composer has 
already achieved the extraordinary. His tendency is to the 
fantastical, not united with soul, but with sentimentality ; he 
has great resemblance with Callot, Gozzi and Hoffmann. 
His outward appearance indicates as much. It is a pity that he 
has had cut off his immense, antediluvian friswr, his bushy hair, 
which bristled over his brow like a wood over a steep precipice ; 
so I first saw him six years since, and so will he ever staud in 
my memory. It was in the Conservatoire de Musique, and they 
gave a grand Symphony by him, a bizarre sort of night piece, 
now and then illumined by the sentimental whiteness of a 
woman’s robe, that fluttered to and fro, or by a sulphur-yellow 
gleam of irony. The best thing in it is a witches’ sabbath, 
where the devil reads mass and the catholic church music is 
parodied with the fearfullest and bloodiest farcicality. It is a 
farce, in which all the secret snakes we carry in our hearts rear 
their hissing heads with joy. My neighbour in the box, a frank 
young man, pointed out to me the composer, who was in a 
corner of the orchestra, at the extreme end of the hall, beating 
the kettle-drum. Then the kettle-drum is his instrument. “Do 
you see that stout English lady in front of the stage ?” said my 
neighbour. “That is Miss Smithson; Berlioz has been des- 
perately in love with this lady for three years, and to this passion 
we owe the wild symphony you hear to-day.” And there in 
fact, in the stage box, sat the famous actress of Covent-garden ; 
Berlioz gazed at her continually, and every time his eye met 
hers, he would beat away upon his kettle-drum like mad, 
Miss Smithson has since become Madame Berlioz, and her 
husband too since then has had his hair cut off. When 1 heard 
his symphony again in the Conservatoire this winter, he sat 
again as drum-beater in the back ground of the orchestra, the 
stout Englishwoman sat again in the stage-box, their looks 
again met . - . but he no longer beat so madly on the 


drum. 
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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN .— 
Last week of the Season. The nobility, gentry, subscribers, and the 
public are most respectfully informed that the Opera Season wiil close on Saturday 
next, August 6. The three last nights being, next Tuesday, August 2, last night 
but one of the subscription, next Thursday, August 4, an extra night, and next 
Saturday, August 6, being the last subscription night, and the last night of the 
season. Ou each of the above three occasions will be performed Meyerbeer’s 


mantic opera, entitled ’ 
iii “DINORAH ; or, IL PELLEGRINAGGIO DI PLOERMEL: 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Last Week but Three of Mr. CHARLES KEAN’S Management. 
N MONDAY, and during the Week, will be presented 


“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS,” (for six nights only). Fabien and Louis 
dei Franchi, by Mr. C. Kean. To conclude with a “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


DREAM.” 
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TuespAy, July 26th, was a great day for the Royal Italian 
Opera—and a new triumph for M. Meyerbeer. The pro- 
duction of the Pardon de Ploérmel will constitute an epoch 
in the history of the opera in this couutry, and the laurels 
that encircle the brow of its composer derive fresh lustre 
from the leaf that has been added, The success of Dinorah 
surpassed expectation. 

The Parisian audience at the Opéra-Comique, on the 4th 
of April, were enthusiastic; but the Covent Garden 
audience, on Tuesday, were both enthusiastic and exacting. 
Meyerbeer, for instance, at the first performance in Paris, 
was only summoned forward at the descent of the curtain. 
Here, on the contrary, he was brought on after each act. 
We remember no success more genuine. No fault was 
found ; no disappointment experienced. 

M. Meyerbeer seems at once to have conciliated enemies 
(if there were any to be conciliated), enchanted the general 
public, and disarmed criticism. Censure was dumb, and all 
who talk of the Pardon de Ploévmel talk in rapture. Cer- 
tainly no opera of Meyerbeer’s has made a more decided hit 
on its first introduction to this country. Much may be 
attributed to there being no grand choral displays, no com- 
plicated ballets, no thrilling incidents, historical or social, 
no national feuds or political evolutions, no religious 
dissensions involving the fate of kingdoms, in the opera, to 
interpose their claims and to distract attention, A simple 
story, founded on a wild legend of superstitious peasant life, 
constitutes the thread upon which the gifted composer 
has hung no end of pearls. No one cares much about Hoél, 
the goatherd, who hides himself in the forest for a year to 
become wealthy, without troubling himself as to what be- 
comes of Dinorah; nor is it easy to sympathise with 
Dinorah, who, mad from the beginning, is chiefly em- 
ployed in running after a goat or coquetting with 
her own shadow. And who minds Corentin, the cowardly 
hind and cornemeuse-player? The story, nevertheless, 
affords admirable opportunities for musical illustration, 
which M. Meyerbeer has turned to eminent advantage. 
The very nature of the tale must have presented fascina- 
tions to the musician, desirous to let the world know that 
sumptuous shows, stirring high-flown themes, and gigantic 
events, were not indispensable to his muse. The libretto 
suited him in many respects, the subject being romantic, 
while confined to pastoral life, and novel in the midst 
of its simplicity. Moreover, there was a storm, an inun- 
dation; a bereayed maiden, to sing ‘snatches of wild 





tune, and to come and go, like Ariel, at the 
touch of the composer's wand; a piper to blow the 
cornemeuse, and make the fool of the piece ; there were goat- 
herds and reapers, marriage feasts and processions, all tending, 
if properly brought into one frame, to give a very pretty 
idea of Arcadian life. M. Meyerbeer, perceiving these 
advantages at a glance, overlooked the absurdities. How he 
has illustrated the various incidents and sentiments, how he 
has grouped the characters, and how he has individualised 
them, we need not say. The music of Dinorah, if less 
gorgeous, grand, and lofty than much that he has wedded to 
more absorbing subjects, has not been surpassed in grace, 
invention, melodic beauty, newness of idea, originality of 
treatment, and finesse of colouring. No opera of Meyer- 
beer’s, we venture to assert, is more replete with tune than 
Dinorah, and with that sort of tune which will find its way 
at once into the popular ear. For this reason, we think, the 
new opera will take its place among the most consummate 
achievements of its composer’s genius. 








A FRacAS took place at the Surrey Gardens Music Hall on 
Monday evening,* which might have led to serious con- 
sequences. Mr. Sims Reeves being encored in “ Fra poco,” 
very properly refused to comply. So long and arduous a 
piece no singer can essay twice in succession with impunity. 
The audience, looking exclusively and egotistically to their 
own immediate gratification, insisted, by screams and bellow- 
ings at the outset, hisses and hootings in the sequel. Mr. 
Reeves, however, was not likely to be moved by such an ex- 
hibition of their taste and worse feeling. He is not generally 
chary of compliance with the wishes of the public, but 
in the present instance the demand was unconscion- 
able. There are people who seem to think that 
the throat of a singer is made of brass, and his lungs of 
something harder. Does it never occur to these “strange 
persons” that the voice is dependent on the most delicate 
and susceptible organs, and that to keep them free from the 
effects of extra heat and cold, not to speak of other hostile 
influences, is the care of a life? The existence of a singer— 
more especially of a popular singer—is anything but a 
sinecure. Wealth may shower down upon, applause intoxi- 
cate, Fortune seem born to do him service ; but, on the 
other hand, his very existence is not his own ; he has neither 
leisure nor repose ; he can hardly make sure of more than 
one day’s undisturbed enjoyment in the week; the ther- 
mometer is his looking-glass, in which he inspects himself at 
all hours; no weather pleases him ; the East wind is too 
hard ; the West wind too soft ; the South brings moisture ; 
the North, dryness; he is more careful of his diet than a 
valetudinarian, and lives at once under prescription and 
proscription ; he must not eat of various dishes, nor drink 
of various wines, for fear of various results; he must not 
stand in a draught, nor sit in a close room; he must take 
exercise, but avoid perspiring ; talking for him is bad, dis- 
cussion is worse ; he must go to bed early—when he can— 
and wrap himself up in flannel; he must study half the day, 
that he may be able to sing the other half; he must approach 
the concert-room prepared by a course of training, dressed 
according to the newest fashion, demean himself like a gen- 
tleman, make every exertion to exhibit his talent to advan- 
tage, and all, perhaps, for an audience at one shilling a-head ! 
Verily the life of such an one is not to be envied—more 





* See another column, 
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especially if he be a favourite, for then no allowance whatso- 
ever is made for illness or mischance, and censure is sure to 
fall when expectation has been baulked. 

With regard to “encores,” the public simply exert a 
right they think they possess, without due considera- 
tion. Singers themselves, generally too fond of hearing 
their own voices, and of showing their superiority over 
their comrades, are apt to encourage these exactions. 
The practice has become no longer endurable. No 
feasible argument can be adduced in its defence. <A 
soliloquy in a play might with as much propriety be re- 
demanded as a scena in an opera. But the singers are 
chiefly to blame. To indulge their own vanity they have 
encouraged a bad habit, and spoilt the public. No allow- 
ance is now made for fatigue. The more difficult a song, the 
more likely to be asked for a second time. This is downright 
selfishness. So long as we are pleased ourselves, we care 
little who suffers. La Rochefoucault found that out, without 
attending a musical performance at the Surrey Gardens. 

A great mistake is made in supposing that the public are 
justified, inasmuch as the singers are paid for their services. 
On these grounds, the higher the salary the greater the right 
toexact encores—a manifest absurdity. On the other hand, 
it is not the public that pays the artists, but the managers 
and speculators who admit the public to hear them at 
various prices. It is time a correct understanding should be 
established. Let artists make the act of complying with 
“encores” an exception instead of a rule, and the public 
will not be offended at a refusal, but take what they can get. 
Still better it would be for singers to set their faces entirely 
against the system of encores, by which means the more 
unruly audiences would be brought to their senses. 








GENTLY close your doors, oh ye managers of the London 
theatres, for it is very hot; or, if you persist in keeping 
them open, do not complain at the scantiness of your 
audience. 

There is now no cool of the evening ; but the shades of 
night only imply absence of light. The individuals who 
compose the great human family have no desire to be 
packed close together, and the words “crowded pit” suggest 
a painful image, strongly resembling the “Black Hole” at 
Calcutta. 

On this account we do not want to write about you, oh 
theatres of London, for the theme makes us disagreeably hot, 
and our steel pens glow in our hands—not with enthusiasm. 

Let Mr, T. B. Simpson, of Cremorne, thrive during this 
sultry weather, for most of his amusements are in the open 
air, and we are apt to associate the open air with something 
cool and refreshing. This, we know, is only a delusion ; 
for there is no air of any sort, open or otherwise, that 
18 now in any way refrigerating. We are hot under all 
circumstances. 

Let Mr. T. B, Simpson also rejoice that his old rival, 
Vauxhall, is now finally dead and buried ; and that it ex- 
pired in heat, thus rendering itself doubly infamous. For 
at Cremorne there are broad plains on which we stray at 
large as in some rural retreat, and, if our enervated minds 
cannot endure the sound of the music, or the sight of the 
dancers on the monster platform, we may disperse, like 
those happy ladies and gentlemen of the Watteau breed, to 
whom the whole world offered a possibility of infinite téte-d- 
tete dialogue. But oh! the misery of going round and round 
that accursed Vauxhall platform on Monday last, baked by 





lamps, and jammed by gents, with nothing like inviting re- 
freshments in the back ground. Vauxhall would not do— 
Vauxhall is done. Let nota single tear be dropt on that 
site of absolute filthiness. The antiquary of the Atheneum, 
who sums up all the past glories of Vauxhall, can only add 
vice upon vice, the simple change effected by the progress of 
time being the substitution of the plebian gent for the 
aristocratic ruffian. Of late years, however, such was the 
style in which these vile gardens were conducted, that while, 
on the one hand, they promulgated sin, on the other, they 
performed the office of a penitentiary. 

With the minimum of energy that we yet possess, let us 
offer a tribute of gratitude to Sainsbury! It is the heat 
that keeps him in our minds,—the point of view from which 
we now see everything is a high grade of the thermometer. 
We do not digress, as our readers will perceive, if they only 
consider that the heat is the connecting link of all our 
thoughts. The knowledge that one country was warm and 
another cold constituted the whole of Mignon’s geography, 
and, in like manner, every object is to us attractive or repul- 
sive, accordingly as it is associated with heat or coolness. 
We walk through the Strand, morose, misanthropic, rabid,— 
and we should roll ourselves on the pavement in despair, did 
we not know that we should reach Sainsbury’s blessed grotto 
in the course of our walk, and see his refreshing drinks 
bubble through the pellucid tube of glass. 

Sainsbury’s grotto is the one oasis in our desert. If there 
were Oreades on the London hills, Dryades in the trees of 
the Temple gardens, Water-nymphs in the fragrant Thames, 
they would all flock to Sainsbury’s, and his beverages would 
be compared—by competent judges—to Olympian nectar. 
As there is but one sun in our system, so is there but one 
Sainsbury. Many are the vendors of summer drinks, but 
they know not, like Sainsbury, how to merge the acrid 
flavour of the effervescing liquid into the dulcet softness of 
the fruit. Sainsbury has a special gift, which may not be 
communicated. The miraculous visit of the swarm of bees 
to the sleeping boy, Pindar, was imitated in the case of 
Sainsbury ; for all sorts of delicious fruits sprang from his 
cradle, and shed their juices into his mouth, prefiguring the 
benefit he was to confer upon mankind. 

Nor should the blessings of Sainsbury be precipitately or 
irreverently received. Let the visitor to the Grotto check 
for a moment the wild promptings of his heart, and with 
luxurious slowness con over the list of beverages that is 
offered for his inspection. Thus will his mind become 
filled with delightful images, and the gentle effort of 
making a selection amid such a variety of pleasures, will be 
found exactly suitable to the present weather. Should we 
venture to direct a choice—no, reader,—first become ac- 
quainted with alJ Sainsbury’s beverages, and guide your 
operations accordingly. 








Accent To M. Roczr.—A most lamentable accident oc 
curred to M. Roger, the celebrated French tenor, while shooting 
on Wednesday last, on his own estate, near Paris. M. Roger 
was riding with his fowling-piece in his hand. His horse 
stumbled and threw him, and in attempting to recover his gun, 
when rising, it exploded. The charge, entering the arm above 
the wrist, shattered it so severely, that the arm was obliged to 
be amputated close to the elbow. The accident has excited the 
utmost sympathy in Paris. . 

Mr. G. L, BLANcHARD is, according to report, actively engaged 
on a new entertainment for Mr. W. 8S. Woodin, who will return 
in the Autumn, to the Polygraphic Hall, which he rendered so 


popular, 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 


Roya Iranian Opera.—We have already, when the Pardon 
de Ploérmel was first produced at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
presented to our readers, through our Parisian correspondent, 
asketch of the plot and some details of the music. It is necessary, 
however, to refresh our readers’ recollection by a brief outline 
of the story, that he may be the better enabled to appreciate 
the few words we shal! have to say at prescnt about the music. 

There is, or was, a legend belonging to the history of Brittany, 
which runs thus :—It was the province of a certain order of 
supernatural beings, gnomes or’ dwarfs, called the Korigans, to 
watch over treasures hidden in the earth, and to prevent them 
from falling into the possession of man. There was but one 
way to obtain the wealth so guarded, and this was known only 
to the initiated in the mysteries of the necromantic world. The 
way was, to live retired from all human acquaintance for the 
space of one year, at the end of which, when midnight sounded, 
a fiery cross would gleam and direct the seeker to the 
treasure. One serious formula was annexed, viz., that whoso 
should first lay hand on the treasure would die within the year. 
Upon this legend the story of the Pardon de Ploérmel is founded. 
Hoel and Dinorah are about to be married on the day of a feast 
to the Virgin. A thunderbolt strikes the procession on its road 


to the chapel, and destroys the house and all the possessions of 


Dinorah’s father. Hoel, who must have previously counted 
upon his father-in-law’s assistance for support, not trusted to 
his own exertions, sees ruin stare him and his wife in the face 
from this unforeseen catastrophe. An old wizard of the village 
consoles him with the relation of the legend, and Hoel consents 
to go and live in solitude for twelve months, convinced that at 
the end of that time he will become possessed of vast wealth. 
The wizard dies before the expiration of the year, and Hoel 
learns the condition attached to the possession of the treasure. 
He looks round for a victim, and fastens on Corentino, who, 
however, is warned in time by Dinorah, who has gone mad ever 
since she was deserted by her lover, and wanders through forests 
and lonely places with her goat. At the very moment Hoel and 
Corentino are appreaching the place where the supposed treasure 
is concealed, a storm bursts over their heads, accompanied with 
rain, thunder, and lightning. The river bursts its bounds and 
inundates the valley. Dinorah, who had been crossing a wooden 
bridge in pursuit of her goat, is swept away in the torrent. Hoel, 
recognising the form of his lost bride, plunges into the waters, 
seizes her, and brings her to land. Dinorah is restored gradually 
to life, and recalled to reason by the voice of her lover. Thus 
a storm, which has been the cause of her loss of reason, has 
also proved the means of its restoration. 

About the music of Dinorah we have spoken generally 
elsewhere. With reference to detail we cannot do better than 
submit the following extract from a notice on the opera 
published in a morning contemporary :— 

“The overture, in which the composer has aimed at ‘ reproducing’ the 
incidents supposed to occur previous to the commencement of the 
drama, is novel in form, a little long, perhaps, but instrumented with 
such brilliancy and so full of striking themes—some afterwards alluded 
to in the opera, and principally the ‘Ave Maria,’ one of the loveliest 
melodies conceivable (which in the overture is sung behind the scenes), 
that it must always be heard with satisfaction. On the present 
occasion if was magnificently played by the band under Mr. Costa’s 
direction, and encored with acclamation, thereby prolonging 
the performance about 20 minutes, A village chorus is sung at 
the rising of the curtain, consisting of two themes—both ‘ pastoral’ 
to the life—and_ prefaced by solos for soprano and contralto (goat- 
herd—sMadile. Marai and Mad. Nantier Didiée). The next piece is 
an air for Dinorah (Madame Miolan Carvalho), a sort of cradle 
song, in which the bereaved peasant girl imagines she is singing her 
favourite, the arrant goat, to sleep—a delicious melody, the acecompani- 
ment of the stringed instruments, muted, imparting a peculiar effect of 
réverie and repose. To this succeeds an air for Corentin (Sig. Gardoni), 
in which that exemplary individual, while gallantly admitting that he 
is a coward, consoles himself with the pleasures of the table, and by 
no means denies that he is a gourmand. A duet follows, between 
Dinorah and Corentin—the latter, who believes his tormentor (the 
* Dama dei prati,’ as he calls her), a spirit, or at least a witch, being 
compelled to play, sing, and dance, to order, in the most arbitrary 





fashion, the mischievous Dinorah plaguing and mimicking him the 
while. All this is as genuinely comic as though it had been written 
by Rossini, the undisputed King of opera buffa. Here the design- 
ing Hoel enters, bent upon winning over Corentin, and inau- 
gurating his advent by an air, gloating over the riches he supposes 
—now that the wizard, Tonick, is no more—already, by theaid of the 
unsuspecting Corentin, within his grasp. ‘This air, and the duet 
that succeeds—in which by plying him with wine (as Caspar does 
Max, in Der Freischiitz), Hoel persuades the pusillanimous bagpipe- 
player to become his confederate—but for the characteristic and very 
striking part allotted to the orchestra, might have been signed 
‘ Boieldieu,’ instinct as it is with an ‘esprit’ (that word at least admits 
of no English equivalent) eminently French, and sustained with un- 
flagging ‘verve’ (vigor won’t do) from end toend. The last piece in 
the first act is a masterpiece, as entirely new as it is melodious and 
fascinating. One feature in this is the tinkling of the goat’s bell, which, 
like the matin-bells in the ‘Ave Maria’ from Mendelssohn’s Loreley, is 
obstinately maintained throughout. Hoel thinks it is the signal which 
is to conduct him to the treasure; Corentin quakes, and already repents 
of his compact, persuaded there is something supernatural in the 
sound; Dinorah, who has returned to torment him afresh, hears 
nothing but the welcome ‘ting, ting,’ reminding her that her long- 
sought pet is near at hand. In the trio each of these sentiments 
is developed with the happiest effect, until the impatience of 
Hoel, the poltroonery of Corentin, and the childish ecstacy of Dinorah 
are worked up to the highest pitch. At length they wind their way 
among the rocks; the music in the orchestra, as they gradually dis- 
appear, melts into a pianissimo, and the curtain falls. Anything more 
delicate, more etherial, more original in its way could hardly be 
imagined; and rendered as it was to perfection by Madame Miolan, 
Signor Graziani, and Signor Gardoni, on the stage, and by the orchestra 
behind the foot-lamps, no wonder that a burst of enthusiasim should 
be elicited, culminating in a recall for the singers and a rapturous 
summons for the composer, who was led on by Mr. Costa and cheered 
‘to the echo.’ One of the great merits of this act is, that it is all of a 
piece, the only possible reproach that could be insinuated being the 
extreme length of the air for Hoel, and of the duet for the same with 
Corentin. Neither of these, it must be understood, is lengthy in a 
musical or even a dramatic sense; but Hoel and his confederate are 
not very enlivening personages, and, in addition to this, the accompanied 
recitative which M. Meyerbeer has been compelled to supply. in order 
to fit his opera to the exigencies of the modern Italian stage, is not 
calculated (like the spoken dialogue at the Opéra-Comique) to afford 
the desirable relief and contrast. 

“After a pleasing interlude for the orchestra, the second act com- 
mences with a chorus (unaccompanied) in praise of wine, by a party of 
wood-cutters, pursuing their way home through the forest by moon- 
light. Nothing can be more unpretending, and, at the same time, more 
telling than this ; nothing better devised, after the silence of the chorus 
during the preceding act. The refrain on the words ‘ Udi, uda, udi’ 
(‘Din don, din don’), in which the women sing the melody out, and 
the men the harmony with closed lips, will recall the ‘ Brise’ in 
Auber’s Haydée, and a host of bagatelles with which the Mannergesang- 
verein from Cologne edified and astonished the London public not long 
since—withaprovisothat M. Meyerbeerhas set the seal of his originality 
on the whole, so that the resemblance is limited to the mechanical means 
of producing effect. This piece was encored with enthusiasm, as was the 
one immediately succeeding it, an air with chorus (‘Fanciulle che 
il core’) composed expressly for Madame Didiée, whose part (that of a 
goat-herd) in the original French version, was comparatively insignifi- 
cant. A very tolerable excuse is contrived for the interpolation. Every 
one of the inhabitants of Ploérmel being interested in the fate of 
Dinorah, what more natural than that it should form a theme for 
remark? ‘Thus, Goat-herd Nantier Didiée descants upon if at con- 
siderable length, and so much to the satisfaction of the audience that 
the new air is one of the great successes of the opera—just as the new 
air ‘ No, no, no,’ written for Alboni, when she first undertook the part 
of Urbain, ranked from that time among the most popular dis- 
plays in another celebrated work, the Huguenots. In the next 
scene Dinorah has it all to herself—first singing a plaintive 
romance, embodying the prophecy of her own sad fate, by the late 
wizard, Tonick ; then addressing her shadow, alternately appearing and 
vanishing according to the caprices of the moon, in an air of the most 
florid, sparkling, and brilliant character, including a melody in D flat 
(‘Ombra leggara’), not easily forgotten when once heard, which, how- 
exer, has been ao often introduced in the London concert-room by Mad. 
Lemmens Sherrington and others that it needs no further description. 
This ensured a triumph for Madame Miolan Carvalho, who was not 
only forced to sing the last movement over again, but honoured by a 
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double recall. If there had been nothing else worth hearing in the 
second act such a reception accorded to three pieces in immediate suc- 
cession would have established its claims to admiration. Happily, 
what follows, though ofa less ad captandum character, is equally good, | 
The scene of the ‘ Val Maudit’ is treated in the happiest manner, and | 
the more to be admired, inasmuch as it contains nothing to remind the 
hearer of Weber and the Wolf’s Glen. The air of Corentin, who, left 
alone by Hoel, gives vent to his terror, is equally comie and expres 
sive (another genuine ‘ hit? in the buffo style); the legend declaimed 
py Dinorah—recounting the disaster that befel the first adveu- 
turer to whom the fatal treasure was revealed (in the lugu- 
pbrious key of FE. flat minor—of which the close in the ‘ major’ 
rather enhances than weakens the impression)—is solemn and unearthly 
in the midst of its unpretending simplicity ; the long duet where Hoel 
jn vain tries to reanimate the courage of the faltering Corentin, whose 
eyes have been opened to the treachery of his accomplice, is one of the 
most dramatic pieces of the opera; and the trio fizale, including the 
recognition of Dinorah by her lover, the storm, the general consterna- 
tion, and the catastrophe, from first to last betrays the hand of a 
practised master, and the resources of an imaginative musician. 

“The third act may be briefly described. The eclogue, to which 
allusion has been made, comprises the Song of the Hunter (Signor 
Yagliafico), the Song of the Reaper (Signor Neri Baraldi), and 
the Duet of the Goatherds (Mademoiselle Marai and Madame Didiée) 
—all in their way irreproachable, as thoroughly individual as they 
are vigorous and charming (the first being remarkable for an 
ingenious employment of five horns in the orchestral accompani- 
ment). To these succeed a ‘Paternoster, in which the Hunter, 
the Reaper, and the Goatherds take part, a composition uniting the 
devotional simplicity that should characterise every illustration of such 
a theme with a musical treatment of the most elevated or ‘er. THoel’s 
romance, when, finding Dinorah still alive, he gives way to feclings of 
remorse (in one or two phrases forcibly recalling the melody which, 
from the lips of Catherine, plays so conspicuous a part in the Etoile du 
Nord), is likely to become a favourite, and, lying more completely 
within the means of Signor Graziani than anything else with which he 
is intrusted, permits him to exhibit a greater degree of pathos than we 
remember from him before, The scene where Dinorah is gradually 
restored to reason; the duet between her and Hoel; and the resump- 
tion of the ‘Ave Maria,’ upon which the curtain falls, worthily 
terminate an act in all respects equal, and in some instances superior, 
to either of its precursors.” 

Of the general performance a word or two must suffice at 
present, our limits having already been exceeded. Mad. Miolan 
Carvalho, from the Thé&tre Lyrique, one of the most dis- 
tinguished vocalists on the Parisian stage, though nervous at the 
beginning, and perplexed by an arena of vaster dimensions than 
any to which she had been accustomed, inclined, too, to force her 
voice and thus imperil her intonation, rapidly improved as she 
advanced, and in the end succeeded triumphantly. She is a 
singer of the same school as Madame Marie Cabel, esssentially 
French in voice and manner, with less individual charm 
but more dramatic intensity than her eminent contemporary, 
an organ of much the same compass, hardly so sweet in quality 
but perhaps (further experience will decide) more flexible and 
more completely at command, together with a stage demeanour 
and familiarity with stage discipline in no respect inferior. To 
the success of Madame Didiée and her very efficient dalivery of 
the interpolated air allusion has been made. Signor Graziani 
has rarely sung with greater care and general correctness than 
in the part of Hoel (one so entirely strange to his idiosyn- 
crasy), but it is only in the last act that he makes any attempt 
“wt histrionie expression. Signor Gardoni astonished every- 
one—not so much by the artistic excellence of his singing, which, 
being an acknowledged musician, might have been anticipated 
from him on such an occasion—as by the sustained animation of 
his acting, if not absolutely comic, so near to it as almost to be 
admitted for proxy, In the eclogue Mademoiselle Marai 
and Madame Didiée distinguished themselves favourably by 
their execution of the goatherds’ villanella, and Signor Baraldi 
especially so in the Song of the Reaper. The Hunter’s song does 
not seem to suit the always painstaking and intelligent Sig. Taglia- 
fico, but he and the others sang admirably in the “ Paternoster.” 
The chorus was unexceptionable, and the band beyond praise. 
When it is remembered that three months’ rehearsals were 





in Paris, and that something less than three weeks’ prelimi- 
nary study, with only two full reheasals, enabled Mr. Costa 
(under the personal superintendence of M. Meyerbcer) to in- 
sure such a remarkable performance as that of the Italian 
version of the same opera on Tuesday night, under the title of 
Dinorah; or, Il Pellegrinaggio di Ploermel (with the additional 
difficulty springing from the fact of the dialogue being turned 
into elaborately accompanied recitative), some idea of the value 
of that gentleman’s services may be obtained ; and M. Meyerbeer 
would, we are sure, be the first to allow that no one after 
himself, the composer of the work, had a juster claim to the 
enthusiastic approbation of the public. 

We must not conclude without complimenting Mr. W, Beverley 
for some of the most admirable scenery he has ever produced, 
and especially for the scene of the ‘ Val Maudit ’ (act 2), which 
combines in an eminent degree beauty and truth of landscape 
with ingenuity of contrivance. Mr. A. Harris, too, should be 
honourably mentioned as having been even more than usually 
successful in the ‘ mise-en-scéne, which is in every respect 
unexceptionable. 

Drury Lane.—The production of Signor Verdi’s Vépres 
Siciliennes, on Wednesday night, was highly creditable to the 
management; and its unequivocal success made it a matter of 
regret that the step had not been taken earlier in the season. 

The Vépres Siciliennes composed (as our readers know) for 
the Académie Impériale, was first represented on the 13th of 
June, 1855. The cast included Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, as 
Héléne ; M. Gueymard, Henri; M. Bonnehée, De Montfort ; 
and M. Obin, Jean of Procida. All the resources of the Opera. 
were made available, and an unequivocal success was the result. 
Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli, for whom the part of Héléne was ex- 
pressly composed, achieved a triumph; and the divertissement 
of The Four Seasons was pronounced one of the greatest chore- 
graphic achievements of the theatre. The /ibretto, by MM. 
Scribe and Duveyrier, was indirectly founded on the disputed 
historical incident of the “Sicilian Vespers,” and more imme- 
diately on M. Casimir Delavigne’s tragic play, written some 
five and twenty years before. The plot of the operatic libretto 
differs considerably from that of the tragedy. The principal 
characters, the Duchess Héléne, De Montfort, the governor of 
Palermo, and Procida, the chief conspirator, are retained ; all 
the others are imaginary. 

The music of Les Vépres Sicilienncs is written with more than 
usual care, and several of the airs have obtained a well-deserved 
popularity. As examples we may name the bolero, for Héléne 
in the last act, “Merci, jeunes amies,” a florid, brilliant, and 
effective morceau ; the romance for Henri, “ La brise soufile 
au loin”—one of the most simple and beautiful melodies Verdi 
has produced ; the air for Montfort, “ Au sein de la puissance,” 
introduced into the overture ; and the song “ Et toi, Palerme,” 
for Procida. In the concerted music too, there are occasionally 
flashes of genius which show Sig. Verdi at his best. Of course 
there is one grand finale in which the composer puts forth all 
his strength. This occurs at the end of the third act, when 
the conspirators, headed by Héléne and Procida, are foiled 
in their attempt to assassinate De Montfort, by Henri, 
who has first discovered his relationship to the governor 
(his own “ governor”). Sig. Verdi has made good use of this 
situation, and worked it up with dramatic effect. The duet 
between Montfort and Henri (when the latter learns he 
is the son of the former, and the former admits he is the 
father of the latter), is in the popular composer’s most telling 
manner. The quick movement, admirably sung by Signors 
Mongini and Fagotti, was encored with enthusiasm on Wed- 
nesday night. Taken as a whole, the last act of the Vépres 
Stciliennes is perhaps the best. 

The ballet music is all good, the tarantella in the second act 
being worthy of Auber himself. The divertissement of The Four 
Seasons is too long for an English audience, and in fact had to 
be largely curtailed on the second night of performance, three 
of the “ Seasons” being given the sack, and Autumn (the clever 
and agile Mdlle. Boschetti) remaining undisputed mistress of the 

lanks. 

F The cast of the opera was as follows:—Héléne, Malle, Titiens ; 
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Amigo (Henri), Signor Mongini ; De Montfort, Signor Fagotti ; 
Procida, Signor Vialetti ; &c¢., &e. To Malle. Titiens and Signor 
Mongini unqualified praise is due. Mdlle. Titiens sang mag- 
nificently, and acted with extraordinary vigour and passion. At 
the close of the fourth act, when Héléne and Procida are led to 
the scaffold, the conflicting emotions that agitated the bosom of 
the heroine, were pourtrayed with wonderful truth and inten- 
sity by Mdlle. Titiens. This scene produced the greatest effect 
of the evening, and resulted not only in a recal for all the artists, 
but a universal summons for Mr. E. T. Smith. ; 

Signor Mongini was almost irreproachable in his execution of 
the arduous music allotted to Henri. We are glad to find 
that honest advice is not thrown away on this richly gifted 
artist. His Henri is really a fine performance. In one or two 
instances his singing, for intensity and passion, could hardly 
have been surpassed, while his acting throughout was manly 
and unaffected. Signors Vialetti and Fagotti were more than 
satisfactory. 

The ¢arantella in the second act was performed with great 
spirit; and the divertissement of The Four Seasons, although by 
no means brilliantly “got up,” was well supported by the four 
principal dancers, Mesdlles. Pasquali, Morlacchi, Mathet, and 
Boschetti, who respectively assumed the characters of Winter, 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn—Madlle. Boschetti carrying away 
the chief honours. 

The Vépres Siciliennes was repeated on Thursday and last 
night, and will be given again this evening, the last performance 

of the season. 


CONCERTS. 

RoyAL Surrey Garpens.—A series of concerts and fétes 
commenced at these gardens on Monday, July 11, and have been 
carried on to the present time with every prospect of continu- 
ance. The list of artists, too numerous to mention in full, in- 
cludes, among others, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Anna Bishop, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Louisa Vinning, Madame Alboni (promised), 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. The series was inaugurated by a first or 
juvenile concert, which commenced at five o’clock, intended, as 
the bills stated, “especially for families and children, the whole 
of those engaged, except the band, being infant artists.” The 
Delepierre infant violinists, and Master Drew Dean, the infant 
flautist, were the attractions of the juvenile concert. 

The evening concert commenced soon after the juveniles had 
completed their programme. Mr. Sims Reeves was the great 
feature. He sang “Come into the garden, Maud,” “ Phebe, 
dearest,” and “O wert thou mine.” Miss Dolby, Mad. Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Theresa Jefferys, and Miss Susanna Cole, also 
assisted in the vocal department. The musical entertainments 
were followed by a grand double display of fireworks, by 
Southey. 

The sketch of the first concert will afford a good idea of what 
took place at the others, Mr. Sims Reeves, however, was only 
engaged one night in the week, on which night, of course, the 
gardens exhibited a great increase in the influx of visitors. 

The concert on Monday last was disgraced by a disturbance, 
which fortunately led to no serious results. A detailed account 
will be found below. Another such row would tend to bring 
the concerts into disrepute, if not, indeed, put an end to them 
entirely, 

Surrey Music Hatt.—A great “concert and féte” was given on 
Monday night, at the Royal Surrey Gardens, in aid of the Lambeth 
Choral Society. The names of the leading vocalists—Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mad. Anna Bishop, Mr. Montem Smith, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Thomas 
—at the ordinary shilling admission, attracted an immense audience. 
By eight o’clock there could not have been less than six or eight thou- 
sand people in the music hall and grounds. The spectacle of so great 
a concourse assembled for enjoyment so innocent and elevating was 
more than pleasant ; but it suddenly became varied by an uproar nothing 
less than disgraceful. The first piece set down for Mr. Sims Reeves 
was “ Fra poco,” which he sang with only too great effect. He left 
the orchestra amidst the usual applause, which, as usual, was extended 
to a vociferous encore. He did not respond, and the continued cheer- 
ing became mingled with hisses. The band conductor, Mr. H. Schal- 
lehn, attempted to proceed, but was deterred by fiercely reiterated cries 








of encore. After the lapse of some five minutes a gentleman presented 
himself to offer an explanation; but the malcontents had now waxed 
so furious that they refused him; and the good sense of the majority 
expressing itself in cries of “ Hear him, hear him!” an obstinate contest 
arose. At length the explanation was suffered to be heard, and it was 
to the effect that Mr. Reeves, having to sing two other pieces, could 
not repeat so trying an effort as that just made. This ought to have 
satisfied everybody, and did satisfy all but an excited minority, who, 
in spite of overwhelming cries of encouragement to the conductor to 
proceed, persevered in hissing, groaning, and hooting. This disgraceful 
scene lasted about half an hour, and was only terminated by the per- 
formance—despite all demands to the contrary —of the Wedding March, 
in Midsummer Night’s Dream. The drums, trumpets, and violins had 
fairly the best of it, and the proceedings were tranquil enough till 
Mr. Sims Reeves made his second appearance. Volleys of hisses, 
groans, aud catcalls mingled with the vehement applause that saluted 
him. For some minutes he took this unusual reception jn good part, 
bowing and smiling at every outburst of the popular humour as if it 
were unmixed flattery. But this sort of thing soon gets beyond a joke, 
and, when it was evident a mischievous-few, at various entrances of the 
building, were determined Mr. Reeves should not be heard, a contrary 
resolution was expressed with equal decision. Deafening peals of 
cheering were kept up in order to intimidate the disturbers, but still 
they held out. In vain the great singer tried the effect of his soothing 
art upon the disturbers. ‘They broke him down in the second verse of 
* When wilt thou be my bride.” In vain he bowed in his sweetest 
notes, “ My breast doth swell with pride.” His offended admirers 
answered with implacable derision. Clenching his musie-scroll, he 
exclaimed, “I am too much of an Englishman to be beaten, when I 
have right on my side,” and coolly took a chair. All the previous 
efforts of the majority were as nothing to the enthusiasm now evoked. 
Angry demands were made for the expulsion of the offenders, and 
Mr. Reeves himself set the example of pointing out two or three, who 
were forcibly removed. ‘Thus, by degrees, the tumult was subdued, 
the song was recommenced, and Mr. Reeves retired amid a tempest of 
unqualified applause. Half an hour later he sat down to the piano to 
sing “My Pretty Jane.” ‘he cheering that followed was immense, 
but scarce a single voice ventured to ask a repetition. To the universal 
surprise and delight, the exultant tenor came back and sang to his own 
accompaniment the “ Bay of Biscay.” Of course this completed his 
triumph, and Mr. Sims Reeves finally retired from the orchestra a 
greater favourite than ever. ‘hus satisfactorily terminated what was, 
at one time, an alarming disturbance, and had at any rate the effect of 
protracting the concert an hour beyond its proper duration. It must 
not, however, prevent us from adding that everything was done by the 
solo vocalists, and by the chorus and band, to render the concert all 
that could be wished. ‘he part-singing was admirable, and, besides 
the distinguished artists already mentioned, Miss Susannah Cole, the 
soprano of the nightly concerts at the Music Hall, sang in a style 
greatly to extend her reputation. 


Mapame Oury ‘gave a concert at her residence on Friday 
evening, the 22nd instant. The artists were Mesdemoiselles 
Artot and Finoli, M. Depret, and Signor Ciabatta, vocalists ; 
and with Madame Oury, Mademoiselle Sophie Humler (violin), 
and Mr. John Thomas (harp), instrumentalists. Mad. Oury’s 
share of the programme comprised her own pieces, “ Fantasia on 
Martha,” “ Berceuse and Air de l’Ombre,” from Dinorah, and 
romance and valse from Satanella, as her solo displays. Her 
execution was invariably finished, graceful, and brilliant. The 
pieces from Meyerbeer’s new opera were greatly admired, the 
lovely airs of the cradle-song and the Ad de (’Ombre having 
already become favourites. The rooms were filled by an elegant 
and fashionable audience. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Manonester.—On Friday, 15th inst., a trial of skill took place of 
a selection from the candidates for the office of Professor of Music 
and Choir-master to Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, to which situation is 
annexed that of Organist of St. Thomas’, Old Trafford. Mr. Henry 
Hiles, Organist of St. Michael’s, Wood-street, London, was appointed. 
We understand the number of applicants was very large. 

Warrineton.—The organ in St. Paul’s church has just re- 
ceived extensive additions, and, as the instrument is now one of 
the most complete in the North of England, we give a list of 
the stops. ere are three rows of keys, and pedals, by which 
the various stops are governed. 
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Great Organ, CC to F. Swell Organ, cc to F. 











Feet Feet 
uble open diapason ...... 16 | 15 Bourdon ......... PEEP CCE |: 
: ps a st piguiciosnsdede GetEoae Open Giapason ......s000. 8 
3 Stopped diapason swe 8 17 Dulciana «s.r 8 
4 Clarabella sssseceeeeeerveee 8 | 18 Voix-celeste coe pdueekeaxexians i 
5 Principal s.sseesseeeeeeeee 4 | 19 Stopped diapason ......... 8 
6 Twelfth seorscccrsee eessseeeere 3 | 20 RNC cecisnictssscsseccncs & 
7 Fifteenth ...+.. sas sccamiieach’ ave Ob Se, GE ED vrcctsctacctersuce 4 
8 Sesquialtera, 4 ranks. 2 VERO ostecssecevecaccverse 2 
Q Trumpetiscsereeeeeseeee oe 8 | 23 Mixture (3 ranks). 

24 Cormopean .is.cccccsccseees 8 
— Be ONG deiidiricersiencdenoce. © 

Choir Organ, Cc to F, Pedal Organ, ccc to x. 
10 Dulciana ........cseeesseeeeee 8 | 26 Sub-bass (wood) .......00. 32 
11 Viola-di-Gamba ............ 8 | 27 Open diapason (wood) ... 16 
12 Stopped diapason ......... 8 | 28 Dulciana (metal) ............ 16 
13 {Clear flute ....... ee veecccsce 4 | 29 Violoncello (wood) ......... 8 
14 Clarinet (tenor C) ......... 8 | 80 Posaune (metal) .........6 16 


Accessory Stops. 
31 Swell to Great Organ. 
32 Choir to Great Organ. 
33 Swell to Pedals. 
34 Great to Pedals. 
35 Choir to Pedals. 


There are four composition pedals to great organ, two to swell 
organ, and two to pedal organ. The mechanism of the instru- 
nent is of the most perfect kind, producing a light and agreeable 
touch ; the tone also has given great satisfaction, being remark- 
ably rich and full. The organ has been presented to the Church 
by Joseph Litton, Esq., of Orford Hall, and was built by Messrs, 
Kirtland and Jardine, of Manchester, 





THE “MOZART” OF OULIBISCHEFF AND THE 
“MOZART” OF JAHN. 
A PARALLEL. 


Iris an important fact for the peculiar greatness of Mozart, 
that, at a time which, with restless haste, is struggling after 
uew forms and means of expression in music, and which feels 
itself too confined even in the more extended fields of action pro- 
cured for it by the spirited outpourings of Beethoven’s mighty 
genits—at a tine which is not capable of moderating itself in 
anything it docs, and, hence, cannot observe the due limits of 
art, two men, gifted with high natural qualities, have dedicated 
their best energies and leisure to penetrate the life and doings 
of Mozart, to elucidate all their varied relations, and to place the 
perfectly immeasureable significance of his art in its true light. 

Otto Jahn’s comprehensive work is not concluded in the 
three volumes which have already appeared, and the musical 
world looks forward with deep interest to its continuation ; but 
the marked tone of independence which pervades the book 
enables us to appreciate its spirit, and we are, consequently, 
even now enabled to draw a parallel between the two pub- 
lications, 

Just as no love is equal to first love, and as no second object 
can force itself into the heart side by side with the object of our 
first love, the love for nothing else in this world was in Ouli- 
bischett’s case to be compared to his love for tie music of 
Mozart. He loved it as soon as he became aware of its exist- 
ence; he felt the most intimate spiritual affinity with it imme- 
diately its first sound had moved him; its wonders caused him 
to thrill from head to foot, before he had tracked its ways— 
before he had played the eavesdropper and overheard its secrets 
in the workshop of the mind which created it. At the first 

glance, he had a presentiment that he could perceive in it the 
ideal of musical beauty; it became clearer and clearer to his 
inquiring spirit; it shone down upon and illuminated the pro- 
foundest seerets of his breast, and displayed to him, in the 
glory of tune, all that after which his mind was struggling, all 
that after which his heart yearned. It is perfectly intelligible 
that, with such a feeling of sympathy for Mozart, all other 


music, even that of the greatest masters, must, in his eyes, ne- 
cessarily pale ; that he should regard everything that preceded 
Mozart merely as the germ to be developed by the latter’s 
talent, and all that followed simply as a falling off from its lofty 
excellence, 

The best means at our disposal for the perception of the 
essence of beauty is love—that love which is founded upon 
spiritual aflinity—it penetrates every depth, and seizes on the 
excellences of the beloved object with all the strength of the 
soul. It is true that, where art is concerned, this love must 
proceed from an artistically-educated mind, in order to possess 
the value of the highest kind of perception ; such a mind is 
that of Oulibischeff. The great superiority of his book consists, 
thus, in the fact that love dictated it, and that the beauty of 
Mozart’s music streams out bodily from its enthusiastic pages. 
How deeply Oulibischeff’s glance dived into Mozart’s nature is 
evidenced by the following passage :-— 

“But there existed in Mozart a second being, perfectly different 
from the one just pourtrayed; a being who thought every day of 
death, who passed whole nights at his piano, and, on the pinions of 
fancy, raised himself aloft to those regions, the secrets of which death 
alone can solve. For along time, his contemporaries, and especially 
the population of Vienna, could not understand this being—they 
could understand neither him nor those works to which his melan- 
choly, god-seeking soul has confided its most wonderful inspirations.”* 


But, on the other hand, there are certain dangers to be appre- 
hended, when love, founded upon spiritual aflinity, wields the 
pen of the biographer. 

In such a case, the fancy is always predominant, and sees a 
great deal differently to what it really is; fancy cannot always 
resist the temptation of introducing a little of her own in the 
music she describes, and garnishing its clear meaning with much 
that is superfluous. This is onedanger. The second consists in 
the fact that not all the works of a beloved author excite equal 
sympathy, and the enchanted eye is too much taken up by 
those moments when the heavenly meteor displays its greatest 
brilliancy, to follow the various steps of its development with 
equal interest, and not altogether lose sight of many interesting 





intermediate phenomena. 

This affects the harmony of our judgment, as well as the com- 
pleteness of the whole picture. 

Whoever recollects the opinion contained in Oulibischeff’s 
work concerning the spiritual tenor and the significance of the 
G minor symphony, will see in it an instance of the first kind of 
danger ; the opinion given of Die Zauberfléte may serve as an 
example of the second. 

It is by a completely different path that Otto Jahn has arrived 
at the full appreciation of and veneration for Mozart’s produc- 
tions. He himself gives us the best explanation of this in the 
introduction to his book, when he addresses to the friend, to 
whom the latter is dedicated, the following words :— 

“And thus we met also in our experience of the fact that, at one 
period of youthful development, Mozart grows strange to us, and 
incomprehensively becomes for our minds, restlessly struggling and 
soaring out into the Infinite, a master who does not complete the ferment- 
ing process of passion in works of art, but, after completely separating 
all that is impure and turbid, produces perfect beauty. Thus, when, at 
a more mature age, we are brought back to him, we are astonished at 
the wonderful richness of his art, and also at ourselves, for having been 
capable of feeling coolly towards it.” 

From these few admirable words, in which Mozart’s artistic 
elevation is so well and so concisely described, we speedily 
obtain a correct idea of the point from which Jahn considers 





* Even at the present day, there are many, who lay claim toa high 
resthetical education, capable of saying nothing more than that Mozart 
is the Singer of Love; that joy and merriment, grace, jokes, and good 
humour are the distinguishing marks of his muse! How many are 
there, who, having thoroughly probed all the depths of his art, are 
capable of comprehending those manifestations of his genius which 
flash so wonderfully from out the second finale of Don Juan, the 
Requiem, the priest’s music in the Zauberfléte, and the numberless 
adagios of his instrumental works! 
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Mozart’s works: it is that of the man of mature mind, of clear 
consciousness, and of sure discernment. 

Youth, for the most part, seeks in art only a refulgent ex- 
pression for the glowing impulse of its own heart, and the more 
any particular period fosters the passions to excess, and carries 
a defiant banner at the head of new tendencies, the more surely 
will youth, intoxicated with these tendencies, and the ideas on 
which they are based, follow those who bear their standards in 
art, and feel but little, if any, sympathy for that ideal beauty, 
which has already overcome all that is impure and turbid in 
passion, without going through the process of fermentation in 
art itself, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





{pe Introducer of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles included, 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 

“Tue Wines oF SoutH Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analy. 
zation. Our examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and 
flavour, their acidity and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in 
alcohol, and particularly to their purity. We have to state that these wines 
though brandied to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from adul- 
teration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are sold, their quality 
is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cas. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques 
“Bank of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, corner of Railway-place, London, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_ _ 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


W e 
at the last Philharmonic Concert. 
separately, as a solo 2s. 6d., duet 3s, 








STERNDALE BENNETTS FOURTH CON- 


CERTO for the Pianoforte, performed by Miss Arabella Goddard 
Price 8s. Also the Barcarole published 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


HORAL HARMONY, No. 23, price 1d., contains 
Webbe’s Glee ‘‘Swiftly from the mountain’s brow.” Ward & Co., 
Paternoster-row. 








OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. A 

collection of English Songs and Ballads, with their history and anecdote. 

Also sketches of music in the various reigns from the time of the Minstrels, 

by W.,Chappell, F.8.A., 2 vols., Imp. 8vo. Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201, 
Regent-street. 





Just Published, 
LUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS. No. 1 (Dussek), ‘II pastore 
alpigiano,” air varié, 3s. No. 2 (Steibelt), ‘‘Papageno” (Zauberflite), air varié, 
2s. 6d. No. 8 (Steibelt), ‘‘ Monostatos” (Zauberfléte), air varié, 3s. (‘To be con- 
tinued). Dedicated by the publishers to Miss ArabellaGoddard, London: Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 

“‘Bluettes Classiques will be welcomed as among the best and most useful of 
those ‘revivals’ which the barrenness of the present time has rendered both 
necessary and acceptable.”—“' The three numbers before us are comparatively easy 
eaching pieces.”—Musical World, 





“(\H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” Balfe’s 


New Song, sung with great success by Madame Bassano at her concert in 
St. James's Hall, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 
where ‘‘T’m not in love, remember,” composed by Balfe, is also published, price 
2s, 6d. 





EW SONG BY GOTTLIEB CRUWELL.—“One 


. night as I did wander,” for voice, piano, flute, and violoncello, (or horn or 
violin instead of violoncello). Poetry by Burns; Music by G. A. Cruwell. De- 
dicated by permission to Miss Julia Ward. Price 4s. (Horn or violin part, 6d. 
each, Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, London. 





EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH.— 
Composed in honour of the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Geestal fulnee tan ——— = an was played with suck success at th 
stal Palace, our military bands, is published i i : 
by Duncan Deviion, 244, Rogent-atreet. ee ee 





¢ 

‘ S VETER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT,” by 
. W. Davison, sung by Miss Palmer with great success at the Mond: 

Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall. This forms = of the set of Six cee f 

Sone et bee oe ee of Shelley.” Price 2s, Also now ready “Beatrice’s 

Song” (from the Cenci), and “Rough wind that moan - { i 

from the same set. Cramer and Co., Rogent-street. a 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA .......... 
AMONTILLADO . e ee 
TENT and CLARET..........-- - 28s. a 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or B: -. 15s. & 18s, 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to any London railway 
terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 7 

**T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 

‘* The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines,”~ 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. 

WELLER & HUGHES, 


27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark-lane, London, E.C 


OR FASHIONS in PETTICOATS, ladies should visit 
WILLIAM CARTER’S WHOLESALE and RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
Ladies’ French Muslin, Lace, and Steel Jupons .. 3s. 9d. to 16s, 6d. 
Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats .. 43, 9d. to 21s, 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats .. 6s. 9d, to 25s. 
Address, William Carter, 22, Ludgate-street,St. Paul’s, London. 


LAD. why give such HIGH PRICES for your STAY 
BODICES, when you can obtain a single pair at the wholesale prices, direct 
from the Manufactory, and the choice of fifty different sorts, at the undermentioned 
prices :— 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices .. 
Paris Wove Stays (any size required) ve 
Ladies’ Family and Nursing Stays oe -. 8s. 6d, to 2ls. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay .. -» 10s. 6d. to 25s. 
Engravings of the above, or wholesale lists, free. Address, William Carter, 22, 
Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s. Manufactory, No. 7, Newington-causeway, Lonond. 


20s. & 24s, per dozen. 
24s. & 28s, 








«. 28.11" to 10s. 6d. 
8s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 


ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. - 


Under the Patronage of the Courts of Europe, the Aristocracy, and 
the Upper Classes. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an in- 
vigorator and beautifier, beyond all precedent. It bestows a permanent gloss, 
with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl. Priee 3s. 6d., and 7s. ; 
Family bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d. ; anddouble that size, 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


A balmy, odoriferous creamy liquid, as equally celebrated for safety in application 
as unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, 
and all unsightly appearances, render it indispensable to every toilet. Price 
4s. 6d., and 8s, 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
A white powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in improving and imparting a pearl- 
like whiteness to the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath 
pure and fi nt, Price 2s. 9d. vn OX. y 

Sold by A. ROWLANDand SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 

and Perfumers. 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND pRonouNcED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers,, &c, &c. 
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‘VERDI'S NEW OPERA, 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


Produced with great success at the Royal Italian Opera, 


Drury Lane, on Wednesday last, 


ROA nnnnnrrnmrnnm 


NOW READY. 


THE FAVOURITE AIRS, arranged for the Pianoforte 
in Three Books. 5s, each. 


THE SAME AS DUETS, in Three Books, 6s, each, 





ALSO 


ARRANGEMENTS OF 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNDS 


BY 
ASCHER, KUHE, OURY, 
CROISEZ, LE CARPENTIER, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
NORDMANN AND LAURENT. 





THE SONGS 
ARE PUBLISHED WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 





THE COMPLETE OPERA, 


For Voice, 20s, For Pianoforte, 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLET MUSIC, 
Complete, 5% 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, 


NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 


THE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN WULLAE, 














Tuts work will be issued in two Series,—the one consisting exclusiv ely 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music. 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections, 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words. 

83. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarely accessible 
rearranged for ordinary use. : 

4. Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. Every number 
will therefore possess the same individual value as though it were itself 
an independent publication. 

The SincEr’s Lipraky will be printed in small folio,—a size chosen 
as being not too large for a hand-book, nor so small as to involve too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised in it. The rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
number will consist generally of four, and rarely of more than eight 


pages. 
It is proposed to issue two numbers, é.e., one of each series weekly. 


Nos. 1 to 8, Secular, and Nos. 1 to 8, Sacred, are now ready. 
Also, part 1, Sacred or Secular, price 1s. each. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG, 
“WERT THOU MINE,” 


Sung at Miss Palmer’s, Mrs. Gardner’s, and Miss Messent’s Concorts, 
COMPOSED BY 


FRANK MORI, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
POETRY BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


‘‘Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
I would live in summer shine, 
I would carol like the lark 
When he soars above the dark. 
I would heed nor grief nor care, 
But be good as thou art fair. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 


«*Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
In that little heart of thine 
I would dwell for evermore * 
Snugly nestled at the core. + 
I would fill it day and night 
With all beauty, all delight. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine.” 


LONDON; 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT STREET. 








In the Press, 
HOWARD GLOVER’S 
NEW CANTATA, 
COMALA, 
From the Poems of Ossian, 
As performed at the New Philharmonic Concerts, will shortly be published by 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 
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THE MUSIC FROM MEYERBEER’S NEW ROMANTIC OPERA 


DINORAH; 


OR, 


LE PARDON DE PLOERMEL. 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDOEN, 
TUESDAY, JULY 26th. 


DADRA 
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“'The success of ‘Dinorah’ was equal to that of any work from the same pen hitherto presented on the English 
stage.”"—The Times. 

“The Opera was triumphantly successful.” —Morning Post. 

“Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the audience. The house was overflowing with excitement, and 


presented a spectacle rarely witnessed.”—Daily News. 








THE VOCAL MUSIC NOW READY. 


8. d. 
“Si carina caprettina,” Berceuse, sung by Mad. 7. “Tl sol si levo,” Hunting Song, sung by Signor 


Miolan Carvalho 6 Tagliafico 


. “Ombra leggiera” Aria, sung by Mad, Carvalho 0 
3. “1? Incantator della Montagna,” Romanza, sung . “O possente, possente magia,” Aria, sung by Sig. 
by Mad, Carvalho... ae roe tins Graziani ove oes op ‘ 
4, “Trist Orrendo” Aria, sung by Mad. Carvalho 10. Il Tintimar ch’ odo echeggiar Terzettino 
. “ Fanciulle che il core,” sung by Mad. Didiée ... 11. Sante Maria, Cheeur 
. LeSpicheandiam a taglia, sung by Sig. Neri Baraldi | 12. Gran Dio, Quartetto 


. “Sei vendicata assai,” sung by Sig. Graziani ... 








PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


PAR RN eee 


The favourite airs from ‘Dinorah,’ arranged for Pianoforte by Nordmann, In three books, 5s. each. The same ai 
as duets, three books, 6s, each, 


Ascuer.—Dinorah. Illustration ... ae fe OsBorNE.—Sante Maria, Cheeur 
Tatexy.—Dinorah. Polka Mazurka _ hn Srrauss.—Valse, Dinorah we oe ove 
Oury, Mapame,—Air de Ombre, de Dinorah _... Lavrent.—Dinorah Quadrille. Illustrated by Bran- 


RICHARDS, Brintey.—Air de l’Ombre ais ve dard in colours ... es ree eae a 
Lavurent.—Dinorah Valse. Illustrated by Brandard 4 





Kune,—Fantaisie, Dinorah ... 


Various arrangements of ‘Dinorah’ are in the Press for the Harmonium (by Engel) and other instruments. 
Also for military, string, and brass bands. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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